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« We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain.in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”"—Dr. Jonnson. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Memorrs of Prince Evcens. Friedberg eng — _Our pee 
[Continued from p..189-]  Ynoge"eouraye and order Tapas not 
(1702.) very well satisfied, were repulsed on 

FOR myself, however, I took 4] sides. Before being totally driven 
none: I ran from one quarter to ‘from the city, I went to see Villeroy, 
another, and remarked with pleasure who ected. my pity; I sent him off 
the negligence which prevailed among ty [ngpruck, and began to order the 
the French. ‘« I must,” said: Villeroy, retreat, which would have been very 
‘make these three princes dance the embarrassing, if Crequi had cut me 
rigadoon during the carnival.” This off from the rest of my army. I ade 
made us desirous to prevent him, by mired thé bravery of the French, 
surprising Cremona, on one side by awakened out of their sleep and half 
Commerci, and on the other by Vau- naked, resisting us every where with 
dement. The latter missed his way ferocity, and the intelligence of their 
during the night : one of my detach- officers.‘ Mine were very deficient; 
ments entered by a sewer, I was J had the glory of having surprised, 
already master of one of the gates, and the shame of not having kept ; 
aud some streets, This couplet of the but, iw fact, when we do not succeed, 
French, soldiers describes the rest; jt ig the same as if we had not under- 
besides, that it is read every where. taken. I went toinvest more closel 


Par une faveur de Belione, Mantua, whose Duke was dying wit 

Et par un bonheur sans égal, fear and hunger, in spite of all the 
Vous avons retrouvé Cremone, efforts of Tessé who conducted him- 
Et perdu notre général. self wonderfully ; sometimes he even 


Villeroy, taken by our soldiers, who eluded the M rene’ of my parties, 
had thrown him undér his horse, not and conveyed provisions into the 
easily recognised without his hat, his town. 
wig, and his sword, said to Macdonel, -_ The skilful, the intrepid, the good, 
“Tam the marshal, save me, I will the amiable, the generous, the quick 
give you a regiment of cavalry, anda in penetrating the designs of others, 
nsion of two thousand crowns.” the indiscreet, with respect to his own 
‘he streets were stained with blood. sometimes, the affable, the indolent 
To finish all these small battles, | Vendome, succeeded Villeroy; when 
sent word to Villeroy by Commerci, he arrived, he made several move- 
to stop them, and to let the French ments with, his army, and I did the 
surrender. He had the spirit to same with mite, for L saw, plainly, 
reply, ‘* they must not obey a pri- that he wishéd to attack me, or to 
soner!” and he said, seeing Crenaut relieve Mantua. The court of Vi- 
brought in, who was killed, ** I envy enna not having supplied me with a 
his fate!” I repaired to the Aotel de sufficiency of troops, either from 
ville, and endeavoured ‘to excite the malice or from waft of méans, this 
citizens. Mahoni said to one of my’ commencement of Vendome’s was 
officers, “* a good quarter for M. very brilliant; he took from me all 
Friedberg.” "The ofhiver replied, my small towns and my communis 
“tt isnot a day of clemency; do cations. Ientrenched myself whefe- 
your daty, and I‘shalt- do mine.” everT retired to; and, the better te 
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observe him, I pitched my camp very 
we his. , . 
rtain enetic ns have 

blamed =n, oe having endeavoured 
to carry off Vendome from his house 
at Rivalto, on the borders of the lake 
of Mantua, (where were his head 
quarters,) by Davia, whom I caused 
to embark with fifty men. One of 
the soldiers killed the centinel whom 
Davia ordered to be seized. The guard 
ran out. Davia re-embarked, and 
was certainly wrong to fire into the 
windows of Vendome, as he de- 
parted. Lagan 

The first thing in war is, seize who 
can; and, beside, it was doing him 
honour ; for Catinat himself could not 
have used such rapidity in his ma- 
neeuvres, At all events we were soon 
even with each other. Vendome had 
twelve pieces of cannon placed ona 
height, whence he battered my house 
in day-light. I hastened out of it, 
for it was ready to fall upon my head. 
That of Commerci was burned with 
red hot balls, and others were shat- 
tered down: the tents of my guard 
perforated, and a hundred men killed. 
All that was natural enough I thought 
‘but rather tedions, for the cannonade 
lasted during three hours, and I did 
‘not complain. 

Not wishing to recede from Man- 
tua, I threw up entrenchments round 
ny camp, twenty feet in height. Who 
would have thought that I had learned 
something from the Turks, and that 
the Turks had learned something from 
the Romans? That has been trans- 
mitted to them, in my opinion, by 
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(Apriz 
Luzara, whence my small i 

which ‘I still retained there retined 
into atower; from Seraglio I went 


to pass the Po, at the commencement 
of the canal of Zero, and Thid all. 
=! with ‘their faces on te 
ground, behind a large dike, near the 
camp which the enemy had marked 
out. At the moment when the 
of the two crowns, deceived by mhy 
spies, were about to enter it, we were 
iscovered by the merest accident, | 
made my soldiers climb over the dike 
as well as they could, and they rushed 
upon the enemy, who had not time 
to range thémselves in order of battle, 
The cavalry, with fascines which | 
had given them for the occasion, 
opened themselves a passage to sug. 
tain my infantry. The brave Com 
merci, the best of my friends andof 
my generals, was killed while fighti 
in the Jeft wing. Lichtensteint 
his place, and was killed also. Lan. 
gallerie rallied them, who, desperate 
with the loss of their two com 
mandets, at length repulsed the vie- 
tors. They returned to the charge, 
and took up their former 
During this time my left wing wa 
beaten. Stahremberg rallied it. Vau- 
demont came to his assistance and 
performed wonders. I was prosper- 
ous in the centre, notwithstanding the 
presence of Vendome, who was also 
in the centre of his army; and yet, 
in spite of this, I should have been 
beaten, if I bad not observed thata 
part of my cavalry, hitherto useless, 
as well as that of the allies, on account 
of the ruggedness of the ground, by 


colonies, like the Etruscan fornts of crossing some smaller ditches and 


vases and pitchers, which are found 
in the house of every peasant. I re- 
‘turn to my subject. 

I could not boast of the smallest 
advantage over Vendome. A large 
detachment which was sent to observe 
him, commanded by Visconti, who 
had three horses killed under him, 
“was surprised and beaten. Commerci, 


though with his. legs naked in his- of 


boots, arrived too late, and also with- 
out being obliged to do it, tor he was 
sick. I saw plainly that I should be 
forced to raise the siege of Mantua, 
collect my detachments and small 

rrisons, and give battle with my 
_ twenty-six thousand men. J marched 
towards Seraglio, and Vendome to 


enetrating through some thinner 
edges, might decide the success of 
my left and secure mine. It appeared 
to me that the only way to render 
my success certain, was to sleep on 
the field of battle. It was, I suppose, 
vut of politeness to the King of Spain, 
that Vendome had the Ze Deum 
sung. I have been told that the Duke 
fantua kept constantly by the 
side of this monarch during the battle, 
which gave me a good idea of his 
ae pa As for the Duke of Savoy, 
e had none of that kind of prudence; 
he fought as usual, but displeasing 
every one by too much, finesse, He 
_ was ill received when he joined the 
army of Philip V. who returned into 
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Spain two days after the battle. Be- (1704.) 
fore finally abandoning Mantua, I _ That indeed was not much; but 
wished to enter it by my spies. But last, as I had foréseen, Caroli enter 
it did not succeed a sécond time; a at the head of the inéurgents, on 
deserter saved me from being suf- Easter Sunday, the suburbs of Vienna. 
a just as I was on the point of I know not why they feared to ad- 
ling“into an ambuscade, I had vance as far as the court; for I had 
done all Icould ; Ihad acquired some great difficulty in assembling the small 
ry, and had lost some ground, Jt garrison and the citizens, whom I 
was not my fault; let it be remem- placed behind an entrenchment vik 
bered that the army of Vendome was [hastily threw up at St. Marck’s, whi 
double the number of mine. Of all I extended from thence, on the right 
my posts I retained only Ostiglia, and and left, as far as the Danube. The 
I would not take up my winter quar- few troops that we had between Vi- 
ters until I had seen the French enter enna and Presburg, and between 
into theirs. I sent Solari to cover Presburg and Raab, had been_ dis- 
Trentin, and I set off for Vienna, f . It was in vain that I had 
where I had not been for two years. ed to have reinforcemerits sent’ 
(1703.) them. ‘Thanks to this lesson, the 
' The emperor made me president of granted them to Heister, who cut o 
‘war in the place of Mansfeld, Itold the retreat of those who had entered 
hitn that it was impossible to carry Vienna, and routed the detachments 
on war without tr and without which came to their help, 1 myself 
money, that they had been wanting went into Hungary to make war for a 
for the last six months, as well as short while, and afterwards ensued 
every other necessary ; I wished that the accommodation with Ragotzi, 
the other military commanders might Berezeni, &c. 
be better supplied than I had been, It was necessary that Leopold 
which accordingly took place. I put should be in fear before it could be 
a stop to peculation in all the different ventured to tell him strong truths. 
rtments. I said to the Emperor, Where is the mistress. or the friend 
“ Your army, Sire, is your monarchy; to whom we can tell such with im- 
without that it will revert to the punity? Still less can we expect to 
Turks, to the French, or perhaps, do it toa powerful sovereign spoiled 
one day or other, to the Hungarians. by slaves, who gory! im, eve 
our capital is a frontier town; your day, to. church, but not his generals 
Majestry has no fortress on any side: to war. I demanded of him an au- 
every one is pa od except those that dience extraordinary, on urgent oc- 
serve you. Make peace, Sire, if you casions, asif I had been an ambassador 
cannot make war; whichis impossible from a foreign power: this seldom 
without the money of England. What happened to me however, 
are your ministers doing that they  ‘* Recruit, raise a militia,” said I to 
_ take no advantage of the hatred against him this time, ‘* borrow from Hol- 
France, but involve youin a war with land, which is good for nothing else. 
all France, and even with your own Let there be no taxes, but a sort of 
subjects. Further, if your Imperial capitation ; and no largesses to monks 
Majesty do not empower me to draw and to persons of the court, which, 
over entirely the Duke of Savoy, who notwithstanding, should be splendid. 
is already half with us, there can In aconference with monied people, 
never be any success in Italy.” Isuc- who know the resources of the state, 
ceeded; and this was the only mi- and the quantity of circulating specie, 
 Risterial success I had that year; and let there be memoirs read and_dis- 
the only military success was to re- cussed before your Majesty. They 
ead the rebels of Hungary, so ef- laugh at our finances: and for myself, 
ally and so quickly as to prevent I weep at them: finda Colbert in the 
Vienna from being disturbéd, and to country, if it be possible.” 
save Presburg. Although I was What I gained by this was, the 
President, I could not even give my- er to treat alone; and I con- 
self the army which Leopold bad Pederated with us Queen Anne and 
’ promised me, atid therefore I ceuld Marlborough. I went to find him at 
do no more, 2L3 
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Hailbronn, to concert measures with 
him and Prince Louis of Baden, whom 
Thad not seen for a long while. 1 
assigned to myself the lines of Behel 
to defend; and I issued from them 
to follow Tallard, who wished to join 
the Elector of Bavaria. Should I not 
be so fortunate as to succeed, said I, 
in the worst extremity I shall onl 
. have to beat them together, whic 
‘will save me the trouble of doing it 
‘singly. ‘Tallardand Marsin possessed 
two sorts of presumption, very differ- 
ent from that of Villeroy, and with 
more of mind in them. The one 
founded his upon his spire, and the 
other on the divine protection; which, 
indeed, by the cabal of devotees, had 
benefited him as much as that of the 
court. Tallard’s moral vision was no 
less short than his physical, Marsin 
saw better, and had more talent, but 
luckily, be Yost his head suddenly. 
With patience, and abstaining from 
combat, they might have obliged me 
to abandon Bavaria; for I could have 
no other place to establish my stores 
and magazines at, than Nordlingen ; 
but these gentlemen wefe in a hurry ; 
and the Elector was furious, because 
of some pillaging which J had per- 
mitted Marlborough to make, who, 
in consequence, was entirely devoted 
tome. We truly loved and esteemed 


‘each other. He was a great statesman ' 


and warrior. 

They had eighty thousand men, 
and. so had we. 
French separated frorp the Bavarians ? 
Why did they emcamp so far from 
the rivulet, which’ would have em- 
barrassed our attack? Why did they 
put twenty-seven battalious and ten 
squadrons into Blenheim? Why, 
aiso, did they disperse so many troops 
in other villages? Marlborough was 
more fortunate than | in his passage 
of the rivulet, and in his noble attack : 
a smal] escarpment delayed me half 
an hour. My infantry did well . my 
cavalry very bad. J hada horse killed 
under me: Marlborough was checked, 
but not repulsed. I succeeded in 
rallying the regiments, who were, at 
first, shy of attacking. I led them 
back to the charge four times. Marl- 
borough, with his infantry and ar- 
tillery, and sometimes with his ca- 
valry, dispersed the enemy, and ad- 
vanced to take possession of Blen- 
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heim: we, were driven. back, for 


moment, by the gendarmerie; but 
we finished, by pushing: them. into 
the Danube, f was under .. the 
greatest obligations to Marlborough, 
for his changes Of position, accor ing 
to each circumstance, © A Bavarian 
dragoon took aim at me, but, one of 
4 Danes luckily prevented him. 
We lost nine thousand men; pat 
twelve thousand eight hundred’ 
Frenchmen killed, and twenty thon- 
sand eight, hundred prisoners, pre. 
vented fhicrn this time, from sin ing 
their customary Te Deum, which the 
always do. when defeated, but he 
they never acknowledge. I wroe’ 
to the King of Prussia, respect 

the neblé conduct of Anhalt and his 


corps. 7 
the poor Elector joined himself to 
Villeroy, who had marched to fayour 
his retreat. They embraced _ each 
other mournfully. ** 1 have, sacri. 
ficed,”” said ‘the Prince, “ my estates 
to the King, and 1 will also sacrifice 
my life to him.” My Lord, Dake, 
(for, Marlborough had become. so 
then) Prince Louis of Baden, and my- 
self, went to Stutgard, to amuse onr- 
selves, . The second took Landau, the 
first Trarbach, and I missed thetwo 
Brisachs; the one, bécause, the Go- 
vernor.of Fribourg, lost, himself, and 
the cther, from the false delicacy. of 


“the Lieutenant-Colone) of Bayreuth, 


whom I had’ cansed to enter asra 
cottrier along with the rest, and who, 
not enduring patiently,a sound drub- 
bing with a stick from. Af. overseer 
of the works.in, the’ place, commanded 
to fire, ‘This, in trath, was honor 
very much misplaced; , and. shis 
was the only occasion on, whichyit 
would have been very laudable-to te- 
ceive a good beating. _Had we pip 
ceeded, the blows would havebeen 
envied, rather than stigmatised. - I 
went before Ingoldstadt, ready. to sur- 
render, but: for the paecit sp ‘of, a 
French regiment, composed of brave 
deserters in the service of Bavarja. 
They spurned my promises and my 
menaces ;_ but, astonishing them by 
my generosity, in sending them;bac 
safely convoyed, that nothing mugne 
ha y abe to them, they evacuated 
pay stadt; and, except, Munich, the 
whole of Bavaria was in our, pos:es- 
sion, thanks to the treaty, which ! 
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Duke of Savoy, who had now re- 


the army in Italy." remensber, 
Sire,” I’replied, ** my: last campaign, starving me. I wished to. dislodge 


"Mantua, lost’ all the towns TI had 
‘taken; and rerider’ my victory of Lu- 


“voured to tarnish my honour. I would » 


“feet, and dead, Know fot’ where, a 
Tifé of - retirement.” /P, hate gone ; ¢ 
‘through twenty-two years of labour, ‘ 


“of witich the last ten have been dis- poy > 4 used trick, npon-trick, and 
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made. with the Electress.... The con- 100,000 florins; for, the payment of 
ditions were harsh; sherefusedthem: the troops. 1 be: ' 
bat, by the interposition, of Father Leopold .was. not, without .good 
Schubmacher, a good. Jesuit, ber qualities ; but [ cannot conceive how 
confessor, | succeeded in making her any Spanish and Austrian /flatterers 
sign then 5 and I set off for Vienna.. could , attempt .to call .bim Leopold 
(1705 ) the Great. ie ies a pom 
: oe ever. . He detest the. French..so 
Affected by the situation of the much, that he had forbidden a:single 
Poe, an Ucar asin ag oul ak nena et 
‘Austrian, ‘ho $ os ‘ ; f 
every thing, for which the Court of pay piesP neking vatian, hei, 
Vienna had not indemnified him, 1 easily, ubderstand it, and. can give 
feprésented his case to the Emperor. “njes in shat tongue. 
te 1 well, ‘ said an ‘ ike Vendome went into Piedmont, and 
atthe al pO eet charged his brother, the Grand Prior, 
to: make. me quit the Bressan 


when, from stupidity, or knavery, or 
midlice, or jealousy, leaving me with- 
out money, and without troops, I was 
forced to givé up the blockade’ of 


him fromthe Cassine dela Couline, 
an. important, post... An incredible 
combat in courage and jn Fesources 
ensued 5° seven genadlicns defended 
the pigeon house... If, Wurtemberg 
apes y . " had wished to set fire; to.the cassine, 
zara ‘useless. ae, intercepted my When ‘he first arrived, he could. have 
Jetters to your Majesty, and endea- ‘done. it... The. Grand Prior, came to 
assist; not. dariig to risk;a general 
engegemenia I attempted the passage 
of the Oglio.,, That,.was, necessary ; 
ur nothing remained to, the Duke of 
Savoy, but, Turin, J, ed. but 


rather lay all my enifiloytieh ts\at your 


fathéd by court-storms and intrigues. 5. sited myself of. the sloth of the 


haf hoped’ to re-conquer, one “half Gpand Prior, whom 1 knew, to: be a 
of ‘the Spanish succession; but, not- preat sleeper, and effected my march 
withstanding my victory at Hockstet,' T the middle of the night... He en- 
I stil} feared for your Majesty's states, deayoured. to repair this fault, when 
ong had been lost, 1 i rid ‘been he awoke, by an incredible degree of 
aten. ‘ diligence: just on. the point of .te- 
Leopold promised me twenty-eight joining make wheeled about to attack 
thousand men, regularly paid, and = The position which he took, 
well appointed. | would, not set off,.gave me.some alarm,.and, contrary 
however, till after. they had, and I. to my.usual practice, I assembled. a 
repaired to Roveredo... The Miran- council of war. .I suspected.that they 
dule had surrendered :, I entered-into would decide agains) attacking him. 
the Bressan. Vendome. marched to .. I suspected also,,that the Spaniard 
attack me; but, anticipating him in Toralba was nothing very formidable. 
occupying. the height of Gavardo, he.1 drove him from Palazzuolo, -and 
did not. venture to do: it. It was. threatened to shoot him, if he threw 
while there that I heard of the death into the Oglio the provisions of which 
ofthe Euaperor: I loved Joseph I had.so.much need. He. took flight 
better, who succeeded him; but. I to-Bergama,.. Visconti.and Joseph of 
feared, as sons generally adopt a di- Lorraine, who; was, wounded. there, 
rectly contrary course of proceeding overtook him, and, instead of defend- 
to their fathers, that he would aban- ing the. beight where. he was very 
don the Duke pf Savoy, to whom, in well posted, a few‘ cannon balls made 
truth, | was. res ae lt was not. him,.surnrender,.. with nine hundred 
so, however : "he wrote tome to men, ‘The rage and. astonishmentrof 
eontinue, and sent mc, immediately, te Grand Prior may be easily guessed. 
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Palazzolo and the bridge of Oglie 
having yielded, I advanced to pass the 
Adda, the only barrier of the Mila- 
nese. 

I went to take Soncino; and, hear- 
ing- that the head quarters of the 
French were at Solesino, I said to my 
generals, ‘* Albergotti has certain] 
joined the Grand Prior, and I will 
lay any thing, from this bold move- 
ment, that Vendome has arrived at 
the army.” I was more convinced of 
this afterwards, when, occupying the 
post of the fourteen Naviles, by Vet- 
zel, Vendome himself came to dis- 
lodge him. His grenadiers attacked 
the bridg 





e while others threw 
themselves into the water on the right 
and left, to take my detachment in 
flank on both sides. There were 
bravery, skill, and enthusiasm! there 
‘were French soldiers ! 

Vendome wished to fight, and [ 
did not. I wished to assist the Duke 
of Savoy in the Mantuan, and Ven- 
dome did not wish it, Vendome, 
though not so negligent as his brother, 
had a lite of his indolence. J stole 
a march upon him during the night, 
and reached, by two forced marches, 
the banks of Adda. I possessed 

f of a magnificent country house 
ene to the Jesuits of Bergama, 
cal] Paradise. I passed the 
Adda quietly; but one of iny wag- 
gons, laden with bridges, broke down 
on the road. 

The Adda, almost a perfect torrent 
at that time, was not very ‘easy to 
pass ; its rapidity prevented the quick 
junction of the boats. Vendeme had 
time to arrive; but a sort of amphi- 
theatre formed by my grenadiers, to 
protect the labourers, disinclined him 
to interrupt their proceedings. The 

niard, Colmenero, informed me 

all. I intended to go and fight the 
Grand Prior ; but he slowly decamped 
by a positive order from his brether. 
I thought to pass the Adda by the 
bridge of Cassano. Vendome opposed 
himself : the question was, who should 
deceive the t, I wished to bring 
the matter to a conclusion bya battle. 
I had been told that Vendome gene- 
rally slept in the afternoon, without 
any one daring to wake him, lest it 
should put him in an ill humour. 
Linange possessed himself of the 
Cassine and of the bridge of Ritarto ; 


{ Aran 


he was repulsed, I arrived there: { 
retook all, and I drove in the left of 
the French: Vendome arrived, also, 
with bis troupe dorée, which soo, 
returned a dazzling gleam from our 
fire. He had a horse killed unde 
him, and received a musket shot in 
his boot. I received a musket shot 
in the throat; and, in spite of the 
blood which flowed copiously, I stil} 
continued, till a second ball, which 
struck me above the knee, obliged me 
to. retire to have my wounds basen 
It would be all over with the French, 
if I took a redoubt. I had Anhalt 
told to finish a smart firing which 
harrassed me in the centre and-on 
the left. Brave and active as he was, 
he drove his horse into the Ritorto, 
followed by the Prussians, who wete 
in the water up to the chin: he was 
wounded. Wurtemberg did the same 
on the right: he was killed. 
arms and ammunition of both de 
ments were wetted: they could no 
longer return the fire of the French, 
ey possessed themselves of the 
castle of Cassano. Bebra, Rewentlau, 
and Joseph of Lorraine, a young 
proce of nineteen years of age, were 
illed in checking the enemy, and 
keeping firm on this side the Ritortg, 
which they had been obliged to repass, 
and which the qopmny respected aga 
barrier that I bad marked out to them. 
They declined to pass it, as I de- 
clined the passage of the Adda. If 
that be what is called losing a battle, 
I confess it. I went to take up an 
excellent post at Trevigio. The pre- 
tended conquerors were, apparently, 
in much ter confasion than the 
conquered; for not one ventured to 
approach my rear-guard. These con- 
uerors, indeed, lost more men than 
the pretended vanquished, left behind 
them standards and prisoners, and 
threw a great quantity of baggage into 
the canal. Though Vendome had 
been joined by his brother, who fell 
asleep at Rivalti, two leagues from 
the field of battle, (for which he was 
cashiered the army,) he demanded re- 
inforcements from La Feuillade, be- 
cause he ar that J intended to 
attack him, 1 did not, indeed, join 
myself to the Duke of S ; butin 
consequence of these reinforcements 
which I compelled Vendome to exact 
of La Feuillade, I spoiled the project 
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besieging and taking Turin. Did and incendiary, in the niches destined 
(on the battle ?> I + A not. At for ‘‘ the Fabii and Bruti” of modern 
events, I do not reproach myself times. 
for having fought. Asignalsuccess Shortly after Westminster Abbey 
would have rendered. me master of was chosen as a buridl-place for the 
Italy ; and a failure, which is differ- English sovereigns, it became a 
ent from a reverse, and which I may fe a for the interment 
attribute to my two wounds, did not of persons of inferior dignity. But 
ent me from still maneuvering it is only within the three last centus 
fore Vendome all the rest of the ries that a’ distinguished eminence in 
campaign, and to take up my winter science, arts, or arms, has been consi« 
quarters quietly behind the moun- dered, by the nation at large, @ proper 
tains, at Cabsinato, Lunato, &ec. Be- qualification for the honour of a 
fore entering them, however, | at- cengneahe or mausoléum, in this aus - 
tempted some small enterprizes, all gust pile. 
of which. were frustrated. by Ven- —_ Possibly, the rulers of posthumous 
dome. Not to be beaten by aman celebration, think that one public 
like Kim is more glorious than to cemetry is too narrow and limited for 
beatanother. I setoff for Vienna. ll the —_ and ee — t 
. empire. estminster , there- 
[To be continued: | ms monopolizes the wren of the 
renowned, no longer. Howard, 
Johanson; Nelson, and many great 
and regretted associates, sleep, with 
instructive grandeur, beneath the 
ponderous cupola of St. Paul's. 





LirexatTure -FoR LouNGERS. 
[Continued from Vol. x1v. p. 358. ] 
LTHOUGH the states of antient 


Greece and Rome were espe- 
cially desirous of inculcating a love of 
virtue through the medium of post- 
humous renown, the honour of dedi- 
cating a particular spot to the se- 
pulchral celebration of eminent cha- 
racters was yeserved for a Christian 
era. 

In regard to the appropriation of 
Westminster Abbey, the English 
presented the most conspicuous ex- 
ample. Amid the turbulence of 
warfare and the energies of revolu- 
tion, France followed the honourable 
lead, The church of St. Genevieve 
she formed intoa pantheon.* Here, 
the wise and the good were to be 
interred, with grateful reverence, 
under the hope of exciting public 
emulation, But the generous design 
perished with those who drew the 
outline; or, rather, the machinations 
ef individual ambition have placed 
the unhallowed bones of the minion 








* This term is evidently derived 
from the name of the building con- 
structed at Rome, by M. Agrippa, io 
honour of the gods. The Roman 
pantheon was converted by the early 


But, when the inquisitive visitor 


enters this cathedral, a lesson of 
emulation, and a tribute of grateful 


reverence, are not mitted to en+ 

ross his feelings. He gainsa mourn- 
ul knowledge of the instability of 
sepulchral honour, and is tempted to 
turn, with a sigh of discontent, from 
the futile marble which is likely, 
after the lapse of avery few centu- 
ries, to be overthrown with contume- 
ly, while its former situation is re~ 
garded with indifference. 

This assertion may appear harsh; 
and [ sincerely hope that fature 
generations may ‘have more feeling 
than the past. But it is certain that 
ll the monumental honours of 3 
distant date, have hitherto been 
abused or disregarded by succeeding 
ages. In the cathedral church dedi- 
cated to St.Paul, many very illustri- 
ous personages were interred same 
centuries back. Accident destroyed 
the church, and defaced the place 
of sepulture. The church was re- 
built, but where were the monu- 
ments >—prostrate and uncommu- 
nicative as the ashes over which 
they had beén reared !—Surely this 


» 





Christians, into a church:—a singu- is not right! What claim have we 
lar opposition of fate to that which on the tenderness and forbearanee 
has attended the pantheon of Paris! of @ period yet unborn, if we treat 








2 
our predecessors’ with so much caye- 
lesshess ordisdain? A 


Money expended on the monu- 
ments of public characters shouldbe 
disbursed with caution, since the 
fresh characters, in every age, are 
humerous, which present themselves 
as worthy: of record and -imitation. 
But, if accident destroy the structure, 
the names ‘of those formerly interred 
within the walls;j) should not be ob- 
literated.. 1f only’as ‘an assurance’ to 
the present. period that the spot on 
which ‘many. of our great .and good 
meg are buried will not, one day, be 
forgotten, a marble  entablature 
should be placed in a conspicuous 
part of the cathedral, enumerating 
those whose ashes were deposited 
within the edifice, though accident 
and time have humbled their hono- 
— sepulchres, 

ince marble and brass prove re- 
eorders so flagrantly defective, would 
it.not be proper to bestow an eye of 
serious consideration on the plano 
submitted by the author of the 
** Essay on sepulchres?” Mr. God- 
win proposes that a cheap and slight 
memorial, ‘‘ as a white cross of wood, 
with a wooden slab at the foot of it, 
(where the body had been interred in 
the open air) should be erected, and 
renewed when sulject to decay, in all 
ages, on the spot where the remains 
of the illustrious dead have been 
interred.” He, likewise, states the 
propriety of forming a map, “ which 
might be called the atlas of those 
who have lived, and might be marked 
with meridian lines, and circles of 
latitude, so as to ascertain, with in- 
credible minuteness, where the ashes 
“of eminent characters repose.” 

As I write for literary idlers, T may 
be permitted to mention some of 
the illustrious persons buried: within 
the antient walls of St. Paul, although 
the precise spots of their interment 
are now either forgotten or disregard- 
ed. I select the following names 
from a list- which would afford many 
others of eminent virtue and consi- 
derable dignity :—Selba, King of the 
East Saxons, a strenuous defender of 
the Christian cause ; Ethelred. King 
of England ; John of Gaunt, (Ghent) 
Duke of Lancaster; William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke; Sir Philip 
Sidney; Sir Francis Walsingham ; 


‘Literature for Loutigers. 
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and thé: Lord High Chancellor) ‘Sir 
Christopher Hatton.* 


It was a-custom with the Scottish 
chieftains duting the prevalence of 
those’ family’feuds which so fré. 
quently inundated the country with 
blood, to cause a bull’s head: to'be 
placed on the table ‘of banquet when 
treachery and assassination were: in. 
tended. ©The appearance ‘of ‘this 
dish was the signal for action, ‘and 
the person before whom the symbol 
was deposited was the object of 
treacherous vengeance. I have nevet 
met with a satisfactory account re 
specting the origin of this custom; 
but cannot help believing that it dias 
somé connexion ‘with ‘the general. 
prejudice respecting the poisonous 
nature of fu/l's blood. 1t will be 
immediately recollected that Hapni- 
bal and Themistocles are said to have 
died by the‘operation of this supposed 
pon: - According to Pliny, the 

lood of a bull is poisonous only 
when newly drawn from the aniinal; 
but it certainly would appast more 
dangerous when coagulated from 
exposure to the air. Dr. Mead, in 
his Treatise on Poisons, makes no 
mention of the bull’s blood of the 
antients ; and, perhaps, like the 
sanguis draconis, this’ mysterious 
poison was merely some drug or gum 
with a deceptive appellative. 

The credulity of mer: of letters, in 
some instances, exceeds that of the 
unpolished and illiterate. When Sir 
Thomas More published his political 
romance, intituled Utopia, a great 
rage prevailed for foreign discovery 
and transmarine enterprize. _ The 
perfect republic of Sir T. More, he js 
well known .to bave placed in an 
island supposed to be newly disco- 





* In regard to the open burial- 
place, or cathedral-yard, of St. Paul, 
the moderns are, certainly, more 
scrupulous than their predecessors. 
A corrtspondent of Syivanus Urban, 
who wrote in 1758, complained of 
the appearance of grass and weeds, in 
such abundance, in St. Paul's church- 
vard, that. it was then common to sée 
horses fieding, as if the spot had 
heen a pasture-ground, instead ofa 
cemetery. 
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yered in America. The , learned conlddo nothing but bark like adog ; 
Budeus, and several of his literary nay, from that moment, the men and 
correspondents, firmly believed _Uto- women throughout the whole county 
bia to be actually in existence, and fell into the same Condition, and the 
seriously proposed that missionaries children waughed up and down like 
should te sent to convert so wise a whelps. This plague continued, with 
people to Christianity ! some, eighteen days, with others a 
-—— : month, and with some for two years ; 
The following particulars antient- and, like a contagious distemper, at 
ly appertained to the important office last infected the neighbouring coun- 
ef the Earl Marshal of England :—At ties, and set them a barking too! 
acoronation the Marshal should have (To be continued.) 
the king’s horse and harness and the ; 
queen's palfrey; at high feasts he Aiscnines’ Eryxias, or Erastss 
should have, as the high usher, the -TRaTUs; concerning RicuEs.— 
table cloths and cloth of state for Translated by Dr. Toutmin. 
9 oe ‘oe shout assign Dy mgs (Continued from Vol. xiv. p. 447.) 
or the military, and, when the kin ciade ad , 
passed the 4 name each man to his Socrates, a aye oo and Erasise 
ship; he’ should have for his livery ‘ 
three winter robes at Christmas, and SocRATEs. 
three summer robes at Whitsuntide ; RYXIAS, the Stirian, and myself 
and Jastly, he should see that there 4 were walking in the portico of 
were no more than twelve common the temple of Jupiter Liberator, 
women to follow the court. - || when there came up to us Critias 
In regard to this latter part of his and Erasistratus, the son of Phaax, 
office, he was allowed to have a de- the cousin of Erasistratus. He had 
puty, who was called, says Camden, jately returned from Sicily and its 
Marescallus meretricum, by which neizhbourhood. Advancing to me, 
service he held the manor of Cates- he ¢aljs out, “ Hail, Socrates.”"*«And 
tall, in the county of Surrey.. you, also,” 1 replied: what good 
ein news do you bring us from Sicily ? 
The present age is said to beoneof fas, Very good news. But let 
historical scepticism; and well. it us sit down; for I fatigued myself by 
may be so; since now, for’ the first walking from Megara yesterday. 
time, men direct their attention to §o¢, By all means, if you wish it. 
the fountlation of national legend, Fras, What, then, do you want to 
and seriously examine the sources jegr first: the transactions that are 
whence legendary assertion springs. taking place there; or how they are 
What a corrupted and muddy pool affected towards our city? For they 
stands disclosed ! We copy the his- appear to me to feel as wasps on 
toric fables of monks, and wish pro- whatever concerns us. For as these 
testants to believe them!—As an insects, if you irritate them a little, 
instance of the singularities men- become angry, and aré not to 
tioned by such writers, Jet me notice appeased till ail the swarm is quite 
the author of the ‘* Annals of Ire- destroyed; so the Sicilians cau never 
land,” whose. Incubrations are ap- pe brought into subjection to us, 
pended to the early editions of Cam- ynless some one most vigorously at- 
den, and which that eminent topo- tack their city with pi, eet. 
graphical writer informs us are “the Qur small forces drawn up against it 
most perfect of their kind, since the only enrage them, and render them 
time of Giraidus Cambrensis.” ANHO much more troublesome to us, They 
Domini, Mcccxz, says the annalist, jaye now sent ambassadors to us, 
there happened such a strange pro- only with a design, in my apprehen- 








‘digy inthe county of Leinster, as has gions, to deceive us. ; 


not been heard of. A person travel- While we were engaged in this 

ling along the road found a pair of gonversation, the Sicilian ambassadors 

gioves, fit. for his hands as he happened to pass us, Then Erasis- 

thought, but when be put them 00 ¢ratus, pointing to one of the ambas- 

he lost bis speéch immediately, aud sadors, said, “That man, Socrates, is 
Usiversat Mac. VoL. XY. 2M 
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the richest Sicilian and Italian."— 
How can he be otherwise, who from 
his ample tracts of land, can furnish 
whoever will with as much ground 
as he can cultivate, and of a quality 
that Greece cannot produce any soil 
like it? He has also abundance of 
every other species of wealth, slaves, 
horses, gold, and silver.” reves 
that he was elevated and delighte 
with talking on this man’s riches, I 
asked him, ‘* Erasistratus, what cha- 
racter does he bear in Sicily?” He 
replied, ‘‘as he is the wealthiest, so 
is he the most worthless of the Sicili- 
ans and Italias; so that if you 
would ask the Sicilians who is the 
richest and most wicked among them, 
there is not a person who would not 
name him.” 

Considering how to turn our con- 
versation to important instead of 
trifling subjects, such as virtue and 
riches, I asked him, ‘‘ of two men, 
one of whom had ttvo talents of 
silver, the other possessed land to that 
value, which he thought the richest ?” 
He answered, “the owner of the 
land,* I think.” On the like calcula- 
tion, said I, if a person has clothes, 
furniture, and carpets of more value, 
than those of that foreigner, he is 
richer. It is granted, replies Erasis- 
tratus. 

Soc. If any one would give you 
the choice of these, which would you 
fix on? 

Eras. What is the most valuable. 

Soc. On what ground would you 
think yourself the richer mau ? 

Eras, On this ground. 

Soc. He, then, in your estimate, is 
the richest man, who possesses the 
things that are most valuable. 

£ras. Surely. 

Soc. Therefore, said I, they who 
enjoy health, are richer than the 
sick, if health is a more valuable 
possession than the money of the 
rich. For there is no one who 
would not prefer a firm state of 
health, though he had not much 
money, to the wealth of the king of 
Persia, labouring under a sickly con- 





* Because land is a more perma- 
nent and secure possession than me- 
ney, which’ thieves may steal, or 
which may be lost by debtors.---Le 
Ciekc. 
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stitution ; esteeming good health of 
greater value: for he would not pres 
fer it, but on the ground of its being 
of more real worth than riches. - 

Eras. By no means. 

Suc. If there be any thing that jg 
mere valuable than health, he who 
possesses it, would be a richer man 
still. 

Eras. Yes. 

Soc. If any one should now come 
and ask us; Socrates, Eryxias, and 
Erasistratus, can you tell me, what is 
the most valuable acquisition a man 
can possess? Is it thet, which if a 
man enjoys, he can take the best 
steps in the management of his own 
concerns and those of his friends: 
what answer shall we return? 

Eras. 1 should think, that pros. 
perity is the most estimable requisi- 
tion for a man. 

Soc. This is not a bad judgment, 
said I: but shall we Jook upon them 
as thes most prosperous men, who 
eminently do well ?* 

Eras. | am disposed to think so, - 

Soc. Do not they, then, particularly 
do well, who cotnmit the fewest © 
errors in the management of their 
own iffairs, or in that of other men? 
And who bring matters to a right 
issue? 

Eras. Yes. 

Soc. Must not they bring things to 
the best conclusion, and commit the 
fewest mistakes, who discriminate 
good from evil, and what «can be 
done from what is impracticable ? 

Eras. This is granted. 

Soc. The wisest men, then, who in 
a singular degree do well, must be 
looked upon ‘by us, as, at the same 
time, the richest and most prosper- 
ous: if, indeed, wisdom: is the most 
valuable possession. 





* Ev weaslow: Socrates avails him- 
self of the ambiguity of this phrase, 
which meaus either good conduct or 
success: the former ean be ascribed 
to the good and prudent only; the 
latter may be the lot of the rash and 
vicious, for their. measures often turn 
out fortunate. Le Crerc. 


+ The sentiment frequently occurs 
in the Proverbs of Solomon: as cb. iv. 
7. “ Wisdom is the principal thing.” 
Le Crrere. 
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Eras. Yes. But, says Erasistratus, 
continuing his reply, what does it 
profit a man,* Socrates, if he should 
be wiser than Nestor, and wants the 
necessaries of life; meat, drink, 
clothes, and things of this nature ? 
In these circumstances, what benefit 
is wisdom to him? How can he be 
rich, who is not furnished with ne- 
cessaries sufficient to supersede his 
being a beggar ? . ; 

Soc. There is some weight ‘in this 
remark. But, said I, how can he be 

ossessed of wisdom, who suffers 
Fimself to want such articles? If 
a person owned the house of Poijition, 
which was filled with gold and silver 
articles, could he want any necessary 2 
Erasistratus replied; No. Nothing 
would prevent him from immedi- 
ately offering them to sale, and re- 
ceiv:ng instead of them the necessa 
articles of life, or money, by whic 
he might, without delay, purchase 
them in abundance. If so, I an- 
swered, a man stands more in need 
of a house richly furnished than of 
wisdom ; since, if the world valued 
wisdom, and the fruits of it, at a 
higher rate than such a dwelling, be 
could, if he were destitute of any 
necessary, put up to a more adyan- 
tageous sale his wisdom and the pro- 
ductions of it. The use of such a 
hause is certainly very valuable, and 
affords more conveniences of life to 
those who occupy it, than can a smal] 
and peor cottage; but is the benefit 
of wisdom of little account? Or 
are the advantages trivial, whether a 
man is skilful or ignorant on points 
of the greatest importance? Can 
men despise these advantages, and be 
indifferent to the purchase of them: 
while the generality are ambitious of 
buying and possessing houses adorned 
with marble and cypress? Is not the 


tkilful pilot ; the — physician, 


or he who can ably manage any of 
the arts and sciences, in possession 
of attainments more valuable than 
what are deemed riches? Can not 
he who is able to give judicious 
directions on the management of his 
own affairs, or those of others, offer 
to sale, if he chose it, his advice ? 


The like phrase- 





* Trav oerogun. 


‘ology occurs, 1 Cor. xv. $2 Jac. ii. 


14, Le CLerc. 
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Eryzias, on this, looking angry, as 
if he had been injured, replied ; 
what, Socrates, if you would speak 
out the truth, would you say, that 
you are richer than Callias, the son of 
Hipponicus? Although you wil] not 
allow yourself to be more unskilful 
in any points of importance than 
other men, but claim to be wiser; 
you are by mo means richer. 

Soc, Perhaps, Eryxias, I answered, 
you think, that this conversation is 
only a play on words :* Since things 
are not really as we state them: as 
at a game of marbles, there are 
marbles, which if a man throw, he 
may have so much the advantage of 
thos who play with him, that they 
can not oppose him with effect.— 
Perhaps you judge that the argument 
concerning rich men, stands on the 
same footing. Some assertions are 
of that nature, that they carry on 
the face of them not more truth than 
fulsehood : which if a man advances, 
he overbears his opponent ; for in- 
stance, that the wisest meu are the 
richest : and though a man in bring- 
ing forward such propositions, utter a 
falsehood, he will carry his point 
against those who adhere to the truth. 
This not to be wondered at. It is 
like two men disputing on a point of 
orthography: one should aver that 
the first letter in the name of Socrates 
is a Sigma, the other should contend 
that it was an Alpha; and the asser- 
tion of him who said that the name 
began with an Alpha, should carry it 
against him who argued that Sigma 
was the first letter.+ 





* To the clear understanding of 
this passage, we should know 
the kind of game to which Socrates 
alludes. LeCuerc. 

+ The reference here is to the 
practice of the Sophists, who profess 
by their rhetorical arts, to give to the 
pleadings in favour of injustice and 
falsehood, the advantage over the 
advocate for truth and ‘right— 
Aristophanes, in his comedy of “ the 
Clouds,” imputed, though contrary 
to fact, these pretensions to Socrates. 
This is remarked for the information 
of the young student, and those who 
are engaged in other pursuits. So- 
crates, by the absurd example he 

2M2 
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Eryxias looking round on the com- 

any, with a smile and a blush, as if 
Fe had not attended to what had been 
spoken, said: [ do not think, So- 
crates, that our conversation should 
turn upon such topics, as cannot 
leave a conviction in the mind of 
any one, and from which no ad- 
vantage can be derived. For who 
that has a grain of good sense can be 
persuaded, that the wisest men are 
the richest? But, as our discourse 
turns upon riches, let us enquire in 
what respects it is honourable, and in 
what cases it is disgraceful to be rich : 
and whether to be rich be a good or 
an evil ? 

Soc. Let it be so, I answered; we 
take your admonition in good part; 
and as you have started the subject, 
why do not you undertake to explain 
your own sentiments, whether it be 
good or evil to possess riches: since 
our conversations, you think, have 
not yet settled this matter? 

Eryx. To me, says hé, it appears 
that it is a good thing to be rich. 

He was about to proceed, when 
Critias* interrupting him, said; teil 
me, Eryxias, is it your jadgment that 
riches themselves are a good? By 
adduces, ex poses to ridicule the boasts 
of the Sophists. Le Currc. 

The artful ‘reasonings of the So- 
phists, remind one of Milton's cha- 
racter of the eloquence of BeLiat: 








—_——-—“* He pleas’d the ear, 
And could make the worse appear 
The better reason.” 

* Critias was one of the tyrannical 
council of thirty, established at 
Athens, who committed the most 
execrable cruelties. In the early 
part of his life he was the pupil of 
Socrates; but, afterwards, on with- 
drawing to Thessaly, he abandoned 
himself to the vices of the country, 
and on being reproved by Socrates, 
he conceived such hatred and resent- 
ment against him, that he was first 
to declare most openly against hin: 
and went so far as to forbid his in- 
structing the youth; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authe- 
rity, ‘nor feared his menaces, paid no 
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Jupiter, replies Eryxias, I must be 
mad, and so would any one else, wha, 
did not confess this. The other re. 
plies, and I think that there is no 
person whom I could not bring ’to 
acknowledge that riches are to some 
men an evil: but if they were an 
absolute good, it does not seem that 
they could be an evil to any of us. 
[To be continued.] 
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Some Remarks on Rosert Her. 
RICK, AND HIs Poeticat Com. 
POSITIONS. 

, SIR, 

oo the numerous poets who 

‘ possess considerable merit, but 

who flourished in fame only for a 

short season, and are now scarcely 

known, must be mentioned Robert 

Herrick. Few men entertained more 

harmless vanity than he. His works 

are replete with predictions respeet- 
ing the future good fortune of his 
poetical children. He reposed on 

——— with confidence ; but poets, 

ike heroes, are very little able to 

judge of the rank to which they may 
be assigned by their successors. 

Ordinary readers of poetry do not 

know the name of Herrick; and 

most of the critical and curious lovers 
of versification pass over his name 
without examining his productions, 

No man has ever written more 
unequally than Herrick, and all 
which he wrote he_ injudiciously 
made public. His beauties have, 
consequently, been lost amidst the 
heap of rubbish in which they lie. 
These beauties are like diamonds 
when found at the base of Golconda, 
they are very often encased in a 
coarse and sordid soil; but still are 
they of an exquisite water ; and I feel 
convinced, that a selection from bis 
writings would bea valuable acqui- 
sition to the poetical world. 

As Herrick _is so little known, 
allow me to detail some few brief 
hints concerning the circumstances of 
his situation in lite, and likewise to 
append a succinct specimen of his 
talent. 

Robert Herrick* was the son of 





regard to sueh an unjust order— 
Roltin’s Antient History, col. 4. p. 155. 
lemea. And Xenophor's Memorabilia, 
41.60% 





* These “* hints” are collected from 
varjous parts of his poetical writings; 
for L believe that no biographer has 
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a trader, and was born towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, in 
the vicinity of Bow Church, Cheap- 
side. He received a classical edu- 
cation, but was infinitely too poetical 
for the permanent pursuit of any 
regular profession. He became a 
man of the town, believed himself 
a wit, and was one of the adopted 
children of Ben Jonson. He thus 
apostrophizes his, foster-father, and 
notices the jovial hours which he 
spent in his company :— 


“ Ah, Ben! 
Say how, or when, 
Shall we thy guests 
Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tunne, 
Where we such elusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad; 
And, yet, each verse of thine 
Out-did. the meate, out-did the frolick 
wine ?” 

The consequence of his free and 
idle course of life was, naturally, a 
deep injury to his limited fortune. 
The usual palliative, rustication, was 
advised, and (though with a very 
wry face) he consented to take the 
prescription. He retired to the Banks 
of Dean-Bourn, ‘a rude river in 
Devon.” At first he pleased his 
imagination with shepherds and 
crooks, with innocent village dam- 
sels, fresh as the rose and as pure. 
He bids his muse to rejoice oyer her 
situation, 


* Since cots and hamlets best agree 
With this thy meaner minstrelsie. 

There, with the reed, thou may’st express 
The shepherd’s fieecie happiness, 

And with thy eclogues intermixe, 

Some sinooth and harmlesse beucolicks.”’ 


But this poetical simplicity of taste 
was temporary. He had lost the 
society of Ben, and was condemned, 
In its stead, to the company of boors. 
He had lost (what be loved next in 
degree even to the conversation of 
Let) the racy, wit-inspiring bottle of 
sack ; and poverty placed in its room 
beer, thick, oppressive, hateful to the 
lip and fancy of a poetic genius! 
The crook fell from ‘ihe shepherd's 





deemed it worth his while to enter on 
@ minute cetail of this neglected 


, Poct’s life. 
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hand, the fleece of the lamb lost its 
softness! He quitted Dean-Bourn 
for another rural seclusion ; and, in 
his farewel poem, thus speaks of the 
assaciates whom he is about to 
quit :-— 
*¢ A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude (almost) as rudest salvages, | 
With whom 1 did, and may re-sojourne, 
when 
Rockes turn to rivers, rivers turn te 
men.” ' 

This disappointment was in_the 
common course of things; but Her- 
rick was condemned to a_ lasting 
banishment. He then became a 
house-keeper, and sought a solace in 
a hand-maid of the name of Prue, 
whom he endeavoured to immor- 
talize in various . friendly distichs 
and tender panegyrics. ; 

Step by step he sank into the mere 
talking old man and village poet. He 
told long tales to his wondering 
neighbours, of the pranks of his 
—_ and the long nights which he 
nad spent with the wits, at the Devil, 
the Dog, and the Triple-tun. The 
soothing admiration of his auditors 
he repaid with ‘‘ copies of verses,” 
which he informed them would hand 
down their names to the latest 
posterity. 

He still, however, preserved a 
correspondence with many of his 
former associates, and ,was noticed 
by persons of much consideration. 
Among these we find the name. of 
the tasteful and generous Endymion 
Porter, : 

The infirmities usual with ad- 
vanced life, appear to have fallen on 
our poet at an early period. At the 
age of ‘* twice twenty-five, save one 
year,” he complains of grey hairs and 
want of sight, and terms himself a 
** weary pilgrim.” He lived to wit- 
ness the troubles of the civil war 
between Charles and the fanatics, 
and proved himself (by his’ verses) 
to bea warm loyalist. 

One of his publications appeared in 
the year 1647, and is intituled * his 
noble Numbers, or his pious Pieces.” 
In 1648 he added to his religious 
poems, the whole of his remainin 
compositions, and called the book 
‘* Hesperides, or the works, both hu- 
ane and diyine, of Robert Herrick, 
sq.” 
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I have said that Herrick was an 
unequal writer. He was not only so 
in the points of fancy, methiod, ‘and 
grace of versification, but in regard to 
moral and sentiment. If we may 
form a judgment from his writings, 
he was a man,of gross Jasciviousness 
until age compelled him to seek 
enjoyment within his own bosom, 
and then he became vastly repentant 
and devout. Interspersed throughout 
the ‘* humane” part of bis works are 
poems which are truly a disgrace to 
any name orage. Yet what must we 
think of the manners of the period, 
when we find that many of these 
pieces were sent, as marriage pre- 
sents, to women of rank and of re- 
puted modesty? At the close of the 
** humane works,” (which act as 
chronicles of his years, and of the 
circumstances of his life) he endea- 
vours to white-wash his credit with 
the reader, by the insertion of this 
distich :— 


“To his book’s end this last line he’d 
have plac’t, 

Jocund his muse was; but his life was 
chast. 


It needs no argument to prove, that, 
if this be correct, the author com- 
mitted (in human esteem) a greater 
crime by the publication of such 
pruriencies, than he would have com- 
mitted by the private practice of the 
licentiousness of idea thus dissemi- 
nated. 

The “ Noble Numbérs, or pious 
Pieces,” of Herrick, though much 
recommended by many ecclesiastics 
towards the end of the 17th century, 
are not likely to find many admirers 
at present. Yet there is some good 
eve 4 scattered throughout them ; 

ut this is so enveloped in super- 
stition and quaintness, that a man of 
taste will not be at the labour of 
looking for it. 

Herrick had the light pen and deli- 
cate elegance of Suckling, when his 
fancy embraced a pretty thought, and 
a happy moment enabled him to 
make a poem of it. In proof of the 
correctness of this assertion, I ad- 
duce the following poem, and feel 
persuaded that the reader will admit 
it as a presumption that a careful 
selection from Herrick’s poems is 
a desideratum in the poetical world: 
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To Daffadills.* 


Faire daffadills ! we weep to see 
You haste away so soone ; 
As yet, the carly-rising-sun 
Has ‘not attain’d his noone, 
Stay, Stay! 
Untill the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song, 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will goe with, you along. 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s raine, 
Or as the pearles of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found againe! 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
JI.N 





On the Care which Exxcurors 
and ADMINISTRATORS ought to 
take to avoid TrouBLe,EXPencss, 
and Fines. 


HERE are but few people in so- 
ciety who run greater hazard in 
serving their acquaintance and friends 
than executors to last wills, and ad- 
ministrators to goods and chattels; 
and this hazard is still increasing, 
by new and additional laws, whic 
will render the situation of them 
more critical. There is not one 
executor or administrator in twenty 
who does not expose himself, or 
themselves, to great difficulties and 
expences by not taking inventories of 
=, chattels, and credits, at their 
rst entering on their office, for they 
swear that they will exhibit one into 
the court, where’ they administer, 
when lawfully required. 

If they do not make a good and 
legal inventory while the goods and 
chattels are together, and remaining 
on the premises, how are they to do 
it if called upon some years efter 
wards, when the effects of the deceas- 
ed are dispersed, and no valuation 
made of them at the time, nor the 
state of them known ? Sn 

To prevent executors and admini- 
strators from ignorantly offending 





* The original orthography is, of 
course, observed. ¢ 
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against the laws, ought there not to 
be short instructions printed and given 
to them, when they are sworn into 
office, to inform them that it has been 
held by Swinburne and others ; that, 
if they intermeddle with the admini- 
stration of the goods of the deceased 
without making an inventory, they 
shall be liable to answer to every cre- 
ditor their whole debts. The inter- 
ring of the dead, and other cases of 
unavoidable necessity, are excep- 
tions to this general rule. It has also 
been further said, that the legatees 
may recover from executors their 
whole legacies; for where there is 
no inventory the law may presume 
that there are sufficient goods to pay 
all the legacies, but that the exe- 
cutors have frauduleutly and se- 
cretly withhe'd them; which can- 
not be the case, if there be a legal 
inventory ready at all times to be 
exhibited when called for. The 
executor is also punishable, at the dis- 
cretion of the ordinary, for neglect- 
ing to make an inventory ;- for in the 
constitution of Othobon it is said, 

“ The executors of testaments, before 
they shall intermeddle with the ad- 
ministration of the goods of the de- 
ceased, shall make an inventory in the 
presence of some creditable persons, 
who shall competently understand the 
value of the deceased’s goods, and the 
same shall exhibit unto the ordinary ; 
and if any shall presume to adminis- 
ter without such inventory made, he 
shall be punished at the discretion of 
the ordinary.” 

In a constitution of Archbishop 
Stratford’s it is said, ‘‘ We do enjoin 

at no éxecutor of any testament 
shall be permitted to administer to 
the testator’s goods, unless he first 
make a faithful inventory of the said 
g00ds, omitting the expences for mak- 
ing it, and the funeral expences, and 
the same shall be delivered to the or- 
dinary within a time appointed at his 
discretion.” 

_ The statute of the 21st of Hen VII. 
chap. 5, epjoins al] bishops, ordina- 
res,.and other persons having autho- 
rity to take probates of testaments, to 
take the inventories to him or them 
presented. By goods in the aforesaid 
constitutions, and statute, are includ- 
ed all the testator’s cattle, ag bulls, 
cows, oxen, sheep, horses, swine, aud 
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all poultry, household stuff, money, 
late, linen, corn, hay, wood severed 
rom the ground, and such like move- 
ables. 

Chattels comprehend - all goods 
moveable and immoveable, exceptin 
such as are in the nature of freehold, 
or parcel of it; and they may be 
either personal or real. Personal are 
such as belong immediately to the 
person of a man; real, w they 
issue Out of some immoveable thing, 
as a lease, or rent fogfa term of years, 
an interest in advowsons, and such 
like things. Fishes in a pond, rab- 
bits in a warren, deer in a park, 
pigeons in a dovehouse, where the 
testator had an interest only for life, 
are not chattels; nor do they go to 
the executor, but to the heir with the 
inheritance, and are not to be put in- 
to the inventory, as the goods and 
chattels of the deceased. If the testa- 
tor had any tame pigeons, deer, rab- 
bits, pheasants, or partridges, they 
shall go to the executor; and if not 
tame, if they were kept confined in 
any cage or room; and the same of 
fish in a trunk, and young pigeons in 
a dove-house, which are not able to 
fly, go to the executor. 

Since a tax has been imposed on the 
effects of the deceased, the debts of 
the testator ought to be inserted in the 
inventory, to ascertain the clear value 
of his goods and chattels; for, as the 
business is conducted at present, the 
executors may pay a considerable fine, 
and not have a sufficiency left to dis~ 
charge the debts. This appears upon 
the face of it a great injustice ; and if 
the debts‘are inserted in the inven- 
tory, the ordinary ought to make dili- 
gent enquiry whether the deceased 
owed the sums charged, to prevent 
the children and the legatees from 
being defrauded by any false pretences 
of the executors. 

According to Linwood, debts owing 
to the deceased, where there is no 
writing or obligation, ought not to be 
put into the inventory before they are 
received ; but when they are received, 
they ought to be inserted in the in- 
ventory as goods newly accruing. 
All leases for years, devises for a 
limited time, arrears of rents due at 
the death of the testator, go to the ~ 
executor, and ought to be put into 
the inventory. 
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Corn growing on the ground; 
hops, if planted ; saffron, and hemp, 
go to the executor, and therefore 
ought to be inserted in the inventory ; 
but trees and grass go to the heir. 

Mr. Wentworth gave it as his opi- 
nion, that roots growing in a garden 
ought not to go to the executor ; but 
Lord Coke said, if the testator set the 
roots, the executor shall have the 
first year’s crop. 

There are a great variety of other 
cases, which ate designedly omitted, 
as they are more intricate, and may 
tend to perplex a common executor 
or administrator, totally unacquainted 
with the business. 

By the constitution of Othobon, 
which I have already mentioned, the 
inventory ought to be made in the 
presence of some creditable persons, 
who shai] competently understand the 
value of the deceased’s goods ; for it 
is not sufficient to make an inventory, 
without ascertaining the just value, 
according to the judgment and con- 
sciences of those who appraise them. 

According to the constitution of 
Archbishop Stratford, the inventory 
shall be delivered to the ordinary with- 
ina time limited, at his discretion ; 
but, by the present existing laws, 
administration must be had within six 
months, under a penalty of 50 pounds. 
By the practice of the courts, if the 
goods and chattels of the deceased 
shall be appraised by competent and 
honest persons in the neighbourhood, 
and by them reduced into an inven- 
tory, and exhibited in due time before 
the judge who proveth the will, or 
granteth the administration, upon the 
oath of the executor or administrator, 
such inventory shall receive credit in 
aij causes and courts, and the exhibi- 
ter shail be free from proving the 
truth of it, and the proof must remain 
with the person pretending an in- 
terest in the goods of the deceased. 

Where there is so much hazard to 
run by neglecting to make and exhi- 
bit an inventory, and so mach.advan- 
tage to be gained by doing it, if exe- 
cutors and administrators act pru- 
dently, they will always take the safe 
side. In timeslike the present, when 
a desire to accumulate, in order to 
squander in rioting and excess, is the 
prevailjng principle with thousands, 
We must expect to meet with a host 
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of informers, and needy persons, who 
stand ready to catch at every opportu. 
nity where there is a prospect of gain; 
and it is hardly possible for an igno. 
rant executor and administrator, ay 
business is conducted, to avoid falling 
into the hands of some ot them, 

As an appraisement must now be 
made to ascertain the value of the 
goods and chattels of the deceased, to 
pay the tax, the inventory ought to be 
made at the samé time; and, when 
the executor or administrator applies 
for administration, the inventory 
ought to be demanded, nor ought the 
business to proceed till the exhibition 
is made. This may cause a little 
trouble to the ordinary, or his regis- 
trar, but what will this be to the | 
trouble and expence which executors 
and administrators may be involved 
in by needy and litigious persons 
wishing to take every advantage, 
where there is but a shadow of pros 
bability for success ? 

Wherever there is a relaxation of 

duty for the sake of curtailing busi- 
ness, innovations will soon creep inj 
and empty forms will too fre- 
quently be adopted, which may leavé 
openings to harass and perplex the 
parties concerned, without answering 
any very salutary purpose. ; 
. But the omission in not making 
any legal inventory is not the only 
difficulty that executors and adminis. 
trators have to contend with, for their 
proceedings may be questioned in 
other branches: of their office; and 
the Ecclesiastical Court and the Chan 
cellor both hang over them, if they 
should ignorantly or wilfully stepa 
little beyond the legal kine of theit 
duty. ‘There are cases in which the 
most cautious may be catched when 
they think every: thing finished. 

In order to set out right, let every 
executor and administrator take an 
inventory of the goods and chattels of 
the deceased, and have every article 
valued, by persons properly qualified; 
and if it be not exhibited, it will be 
ready whenever it may be called for, 
and it will prove to the Court that 
there was no fraud intended in theit 
not exhibiting it when they proved 
the will; and that they bad proceed- 
ed avcording to custom, and as they 
had been directed by their advisers: 

li the Civilians think the before 
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mentioned constitutions of any force, the subject of my hisrory. Pardon 
executors and administrators ought to the garrulity of age. 
receive proper information how they _ But the eunuch Mustapha, of all 
are to act respecting inventories, as things, hated to be the, object of 
they have no idea of the business detision ; and more, particularly, of 
they are entering upon, nor of the the derision of a boy; and he medi- 
hazard they are running; for they tated a revenge, and a very severe 
know nothing beyond paying the one. 
debts of the deceased, and the lega- | Having persuaded Zara, Selim’s 
cies contained in the will, as far as favourite wife, that a boy of the name 
the goods and chattels will thereto of Sahdy, who came much about the 
extend, and the law charge theth; house, was exceedingly well calcu= 
and as for acts of parliament, impos- lated for her attendant, he found 
ing fines for any omission in not pay- little difficulty in procuring an order 
ing the stamp duties, they cannot from her to put this same Sahdy in a 
know any thing of them, though it state of. preparation for the honour 
js supposed that every person must that was mtended him, When this 
know the law as soon as it is esta- honour was comnwinicated to Sahdy, 
plished, because he is subject to it. | and when he heard the magnificent 
‘descriptions that were made of the 
new situation, his little heart beat 
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OTWITHSTANDING Selim’s 
grey beard, he soon found that 
he could be easily over-reacbed, and 
he did not fail occasionally to over- 


reach him. But the chief subject of 
his jokes was Mustapha, the black 
eunuch, who, affected great gravity 
and dignity, and exacted the most 
punctilious deference from the whole 
of the slaves of whom he was at the 
head. These tricks afforded more 
amusement to Selim than any thing 
else. But I will not weary thy pa- 
tience, kind reader, with a relation of 
what afforded more delight to Sahdy 
_ the inventor, and to Selim, than pro- 
bably they would do to thee. 

If the blood runs merrily through 
thy veins, and if thou canst enjoy the 
pleasure of holding up stupidity and 
gravity (they are nearly synonymous) 
to derision, thou must have played 
many such tricks in thine own boyish 
years, and thou hast nothing more to 
do than to call some of them to mind 
on the present occasion. Simple as 
they perhaps were, and easy of in- 
vention, yet much did they, no 
doubt, delight thee at the time; and 
more will they still delight thee on 
recollection. Days of my childhood! 
with what rapture does my memory 
still dwell on you. But Iam leading 
myself and thee, kind reader, from 

Universat Mac, Vou. XV. 


against his bosom for joy ; but when 
the ugly Mustapha laid hold of him, 
and binding him fast, produced an 
instrament which Sahdy thought 
foreboded no good, he began to 
entertain very different. sentiments. 
Sahdy knew more than other boys of 
his age; although he had not yet 
completed his ninth year, he had 
read the description of paradise in 
the Koran; and he had heard that 
the class of people to whom he was 
about to pres, Perse never be able 
to enjoy properly the company of 
the blessed vere He kab; hier, 
ever, it would be in vain to intercede 
with the inflexible Mustapha ; but he 
roared, nevertheless, most terribly, in 
hopes of drawing somebody to his 
assistance. Fortunately for Sahdy, 
Selim happened to be passing at no 
great distance, and hearing the well- 
known voice, flew to his assistance. 
Thus was the base design of Musta- 
pha frustrated. Selim found means 
to pacify Zara for her disappoint- 
ment, and in the indignities he put 
upon Mustapha, he gave him reason 
to repent of his design. 

Sahdy lived thus an ve | and agree« 
able life. But alas! what is most 
easy and agreeable to youth, is not 
often most to their advantage. Few 
are the really great‘men who have 
not been disciplined in the school of 
hardships and adversity, Even our 
holy prophet himself acquired that 
wisdom which recommended him to 
the favour of the Almighty, in a leng 
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XN 
struggle with the evils incident to 


overty. But poverty and cx gan 
with all their eivaribaen, neither old 
nor young will willingly embrace; 
like physic administered to children, 
they may be salutary, but they are 
always suffered with reluctance,— 
Sahdy then cannot be blamed for 
referring the abode of Selim, where 
re received, every, attention, and par- 
took of whatever -could delight his 
youthful senses, to the sehool where 
a very different treatment awaited 
him. ,Notwithstanding therefore, he 
had a good natural’ disposition, and 
was not without discernment, he 
was in the fair way to become self- 
sutiicient and conceited. He saw 
himself superior.to most of those 
by whom he was, surrounded, and it 
was fully <: natural to conclude that 
this superiority arose from the abun- 
dance of his own merit, as from the 
excessive deficiency of theirs. He 
did not reflect that his knowledge 
had not kept pace with his years ; and 
that since he had become acquainted 
with Selim, instead of acquiring any 
thing new, he had forgotten what he 
had formerly Jearned. 

This manner of life was, however, 
continued by Sahdy till he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year. Shortly 
after that period, Selim was visited by 
his brother Jacut, a learned Molla, 
who had performed various pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, and, to great science, 
was said to join a profound know- 
ledge of mankind. He soon disco- 
vered the native abilities of Sahdy ; 
but, he also saw the risk to which 
they were exposed. He resolved, if 
possible, to extricate him from this 
danger. He took care to make him 
sensible that applause is only due to 
merit, and that merit can only be ob- 
tained by application. He showed 
him the limited extent of his present 
knowledge, and in the little he did 
know, the distance at which he was 
from perfection. He demonstrated 
to him the advantages of learning 
and wisdom, in every way most likely 
to inflame his youthful mind. ‘The 


man who possesses knowledge,” he 
would say, ‘* possesses what is of far 
more value than the richest diadem. 
Of the goods of fortune we may 
be in a moment deprived; but the 
treasures of the mind are permanent. 
Fortune will in vain Jayish his shafts 
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against the man whose chief consola- 
tion is in himself. Equal in prosperity 
and adversity, he will neither, be 
unduly elevated by the one, nor un. 
dul » Facsaas by the other. He has 
a fund of enjoyment within him- 
self, of which he can avail himself 
at all times and at all seasons; 
and while it is. the fate of every 
other pleasure to be subject to satiety 
and lassitude, in the pleasures of 
the mind, enjoyment serves only 
to quicken desire. The disposition 
for knowledge and wisdom is not im- 
parted alike to all. But the happiest 
disposition, without cultivation, can 
be employed to very little advantage. 
It is like the rough diamond in the 
quarry, to Which the hand of the 
artist gives its lustre ; or the fruitful 
field, which, when left to itself, rans 
out into foul and noxious weeds.” 


By discourses like these, Sahdy was 
led to ruminate on his situation— 
When Jacut saw that he had pro- 
duced the desired effect, and that the 
youth required only to have his path 
ayren out, to pursue it with ardour, 

e showed him the steps by which he 
would at length reach elevation and 
distinction ; and he assured him of 
his countenance and support so long 
as he continued in the pursuit of 
what was laudable. Thus, im avery 
short time, he effected a complete 
revolution in the mind of Sahdy. 


Seeing that he had every thing to 
hope for from the young man’s 4r- 
dour aud assiduity, Jacut obtained for 
him a situation in the college of 
Shiraz, which goes by the name ot 
“* The Prince’s Ecllege.” It is need- 
less to relate the joy with which the 
information of this filled thg hearts 
of Sahdy and _ his father, \ousouf; 
or the gratitude they felt for their 
benefactor. 


Selim had been so long accustomed 
to Sahdy, that when he heard of his 
proposed removal, be was almost 
tempted to curse the Prince’s College 
of Shiraz, and the whole tribe of 
learned men from the Supreme 
Muphti to his brother the Molla. 
But when Jacut, with his usual elo- 
quence, remonstrated on the impro- 
priety of wishing to sacrifice the 
future prospects of the lad to a paltry 
and injudicious indulgence, he not 
only was induced to give his consent 
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to the arrangement, but he presented 
Sabdy with a purse of twenty tomans, 
that he might procure whatever 
might be necessary for his studies. 
The Molla gave him a letter of parti- 
cular recommendation to Kouli the 
head * of the college; and gave him 
besides, at parting, a great deal of 
very good advice, which he, no doubt, 
thought of as much value as his bro- 
ther’s purse of twenty tomans, 

Sahdy set out from Kafer along 
with his father Y ousouf,who resolve 
to accompany him till he saw him 
fairly established in this renowned 
seat of learning. Whether the day 
on which they departed was fair or 
foul, was windy or calm, I am not 
enabled to say. ButI can say that 
although the hopes of the young man 
were ardently turned to the end of 
his journey, when he stood on the 
edge of the hill where the — last 
time is seen the stream meandering 
through the vale of Kafer his heart 
was mightily agitated, and an invo- 
juntary tear bedimmed his eyes, and 
hung a cloud over the landscape. O 
well can I feel what he then felt.— 
Old as I am, I remember as if it were 
but yesterday, when I myself set out 
from my native place with the wide 
world before me. The feelings of 
tender regret, the hopes and fears 
that then agitated me, would now 
mock my powers of description. O 
that I could again recover the delu- 
sions of youth. Then I thought that 
all men’s: eyes would be turned on 
me—that the smile of approbation, 
and the eye of sympathy,would every 
where reward my successful labours. 
I figured to myself the pleasures of 
distincfton. Crowned with honours, 
said I, I will return to the spot where 
I first saw the light ; I will watch over 
the declining years of my aged pa- 
rents; I will cherish the companions 
of my boyish sports; and I. will 
kindly recompense my earliest pa- 
trons, like a tree, whose wide spread 
branches yield at last a hospitable 
shade to those who planted it, and 
watered it, and watched over and 
opts its tender stem. Years 
yave rengoved the veil, and given me 
what may perhaps be wisdoni. I 
have seen, that in the world the eye 
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of complacency dwells only on our- 
selves, and the eye of envy, or in- 
difference, on our neighbours, I 
have seen modest merit passed by 
with neglect, while he who knew 
how to work upon the vanity and 
self-love of the great, trod in security 
the way to honours and preferments, 
With what a different eye; alas! do 
threescore and fifteen contemplate 
themselves and their kind. I have 
ret a tear, it is true, for distress, and 
can laugh at the follies of others, 
and sometimes too at my own; but 
the juvenile ardour and impatience ;, 
the impetuous tide of feeling; the 
wild fancy, which gave to every 
surrounding object qualities, and 
forms, and hues, of its own creation, 
are gone forever. But I forget that 
I am not writing my own history, but 
that of Sahdy. 

Yousouf having witnessed his son's 
reception into the college, returned 
again to Kafer. The parting between 
them was affecting enough, as ma 
be easily conceived. ‘ God and his 
holy prophet bless thee,” said You- 
souf, with the tear jn his eye. ** Thou 
knowest, Sahdy, that I love thee with 
no ordinary love; and that the*news 
of thy success will gladden thy old 
father’s heart. I have great hopes of 
thee, my son, for thou hast always 
proved hitherto a mettlesome lad; 
and if thou persevere, thou must reach 
something that will repay all thy toil, 
and all my fond care. And surely, 
Sahdy, when thou becomest a great 
man, thou wilt not forget thy father 
whose old eyes will be no longer able 
to follow the awl-as they have done 
amid the glare and the dust of the 
bazar of Kafer.” 

The venerable structure of this 
abode of learning, with the recollec- 
tion of the numbers in all ages who 
had issued from its walls, to tread 
with success the path of immortality, 
inspired Sahdy, on his approach,with 
an awe bordering on adoration. When 
the massy gates closed on him, and 
when he heard the sound of his steps 
re-echoed through the spacious pas- 
sages and halls, his heart sunk with- 
in him ; and he was oppressed with a 
sense of his own insignificance. He 
approached the head of the college 
with a trembling and_ palpitating 
heart ; and answered the few questions 
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that were put to him with much 
timidity and hesitation. Kouli had 
the appearance of wisdom personified ; 
and he was surrounded on all sides by 
innumerable bulky and ponderous 
volumes. His speech was slow and 
solemn; and at intervals he would 
look up to the roof as if absorbed in 
refound meditation, or walk with 
1is hands folded behind kim across 
the apartment without appearing to 
regard Sahdy. Surely, said Sahd 
as he observed the sagacious nods 
and the lengthened pauses of the 
Jearned Kouli, this man must medi- 
tate profoundly whatever issues from 
his fi s. How shall I, thoughtless 
and giddy as I am, dare to open my 
mouth before such perfection? I am 
afraid, ‘however, that I shall never be 
wise, that I shall never be able to 
acquire gravity, nor to shake my head, 
nor dwell upon my words like the 
great and learned Kouli. 


[Zo be continued.] 
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Mitron’s Parapise Lost IMITATED 
in RuyME, 


[ Concluded from p. 202.] 
Tue Fay or Man. 


Being an Imitation of the Ninth Book 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

’ i ‘WAS morning now, and Eve the 
happy bride, 

Advis’d her spouse their labours to di- 
vide, 

In words like these, while walking by 
his side ; 

Adam, do thou, as pleases best, remove, 

The pains we take, so may successful 
prove ; 

But side by side while we together go, 

The spreading boughs, fast as we lop 
them, grow. . 

Plac’d near to thee, perhaps, I work a 
while, .° 

Rut soon I steal a look, and give:a smile. 

Either our work, or our soft, auy’rous play, 

Or somewhat else we talk of al} the day. 

Pruning the trees, as I before you go, 

That you may reach me soon, I work but 
slow. 

Or if you foremost in the walk I see, 

Slightly I pass the boughs, and fly to thee, 


Then with embraces we the time delay, ' 

And with dear kisses one another Stay. 

Thus spake fair Eve, thus spake the 
beauteous bride 

To her lov’d Lord, who thus to her reply’d, 

Well hast thou’ motion’d, fair one, hither 
come ; 

Thy charming beauties like these gardens 
bloom. 

Delightful blossoms in thy face I find, 

And full grown fruits are rip’ning in ‘thy 
mind. 

Dearest, most priz’d and above all things 
lov’d, 

Why would’st thou be from thy delight 
remov’d ? 

Soft, intervening glances fondness show, 

And timely smiles from love and reason 
flow. 

God has impos’d no task but what may 
please, 

And labours but to recommend our ease, 

Sufficient time is given to dress the 
flow’rs, 

To lop the growing plants, and spread- 
ing bow’rs ; 

All but the daily task of a few leisure 
hours. 

But if much converse cloy thee, I could 

"yield, 

To pass some time without thee in the 
field. ; 

To pleasure you, tho’ I shall fondly burn, 

For short retirement urges sweet return. 

Distance will bring us nearer, not remove, 

And when we meet, we shall renew our 
love. 

When from afar I see thy beauteous 
charms, 

I'll haste, and rush all transport to thy 
arms. 

Whilst thy bright eyes shooting out 
shining fires, 

In me shall kindle fond, yet fierce desires. 

Gush’d with delights, I'll fold thee. 
gently so, 

Whilst both our cheeks with rising 
blushes glow, , 

Ill kiss, and vow I'll never, never let 
thee go. 

But ah ! Some sudden thought has check’d 

; me, Eve, ” 

We must not part, I ca’nt without thee 
live.’ 

We have a foe whom I extremely fear, 

Stir not from hence, but if you love, stay 
here. 

Together still, we need not be afraid, 

But may, if tempted, yield each other 
aid, 

Yet thou, or I alone, may be bgtray’d. 

Whatever comes, leave not tis faithful 
side, 

That gave thee being, stay with me, my 

. bride. 
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The wife, whenever warn’d of dang’rous 
ways ; 

Safest, and seemliest by her husband stays. 

Thus Adam spake, while Eve attentive 


hears, 

And thus replys; dispell thy causeless 
fears, 

The truth of what you warn me, well I 
know, 


But do you doubt, because there is a foe. 

Sure 1 can firm against his hatred 
prove, 

Notall his arts my constancy can move, 

Angels themselves could not estrange 
my love. 

Of death or pain uncapable we live, 

Force can’t avail, unless I please to give. 

Whate’er is offer’d, if it seem not well, 

Either I can’t receive, or can repel. 

So ’tis the fraud of the close foe you dread, 

And think my easy faith may be misled. 

If we unsafely from each other go, 

Eden expos’, can be no Eden so. 

To whom thus Adam answer’d ; beau- 
teous Eve, 

Too late, I fear, you may my words 
believe, 

Who deceiv’d Angels, may thee too de- 
ceive. 


Warh’d by me thus, since you your faith 


must try, 
Remember me, and on your God rely. 


Go then, for now my hope on this depends, 
You thus prepar’d, the foe may miss his 


ends. 


Whate’er the tempter, or temptations be, 
I charge thee, touch not the forbidden 


tree. 


With thy permission then, says Eve, I go, 
Doubt not, my love, I shall resist the foe. 
Then softly drawing from his hand her 


own, 


She smiling leaves him, so secure she’s 


grown. 
Quickly, he crys, ah! 
return, 


With great concern I shall thy absence 


mourn. 


Well pleas’d, she promises to see him 


* soon, 


And in the bow’r to wait him, e’er tis 


noon, 


Quickly, Eve, 
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Superfluous leafs, which grew deform’d, 
she crops, j 
And slender stalks of drooping flaw’rs she 


props. 
But of herself, (fair flow’r!) she takes no 
care, 
Tho’ storms are nigh, and she from suc- 
cour far. 
At length the serpent ranges thro’ the 
fields, . , 
He comes, he tempts, and as he tempts, 
she yields. 
And now persuaded by a long dispute, 
She boldly tastes of the forbidden fruit, 
Rashly she eats, then to debate she fell, 
Nor knows she yet has she done ill or well. 
Now she resolves, whate’er the danger be, 
Adam shall taste the fruit, made guilty 
too as she. 
In words, like these, she does her fond- 
ness show, 
Adam shall share with me in bliss, or 
woe, 
To life, or death, we shall together go. 
Should he not taste, and I by doom not 
live, 
He would be wedded to another Eve. 
Then would his second fair my guilt ap- 
prove, 
’Tis death to think he should a second 
love. 
So saying, strait to Adam she repairs, 
Contriving reasons to subdue his fears. 
Impatient grown, he had a garland made, 
Of choicest fiow’rs to crown her lovely 
head 
Whom lost he finds, and in amasement 
stands, 
To see a bough held brandishd’d in her 
hands. 
Eve with excuses tells what she has done. 
Urges that he should equal hazard run, 
And bids him not such proffer'’d blessings 
shun. 
With brisk, alluring air her spouse she 
warms, 
Alas! what woman wants prevailing 
charms! 
She gilds her crime with thousand reasons 
giv’n, 
And damns him with large promises of 
Heav’n. 


With ardent looks he views her on her Flushing she spoke, her cheeks such 


blushes wore, 


ways 4 . . . 
Delighted much, but wishing more her As the fair fruit which in her hands she 


Stay. 


re. 


Still does he gaze while the dear form he Adam awhile, astonish’d, and amaz’d, 


Stopd speechless by, and on the apples 


sees 
But soon no: more perceives her, hid by gaz’d. , 
trees, From his slack hand the falling garland 


Lost, and unblest, he must, alas ! no more 


shed, 


Behold 4 guiltless bride all charming as The faded roses, which now lost their red. 

before. 
Thro’ fragrant shades of rosgs does she go, 
The roses now in deeper blushes glow, 


At length, all trembling, silence thus he 
breaks, 


And to his fatal, but lov'd Eve, he speaks. 
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How late, vain fair one, did’st thou idly 
boast, 
Yet art thou lost, yes, on a sudden lost. 
Defac'd, deflower’d, roh’d of thy blooming 
store, 
Just like those roses faded 
Never! ah, never to be beauteous more. 
Doom’d, and condemn’d, death must thy 
sentence be, 
Death be it then to both 
For thou hast curst thy self, and with thee, 
me. 
Why should I now propose, or wish to live, 
No, not tho’ God should form another Eve. 
Nosecond fair could such a blessing prove, 
For, after thee, what could be worth my 
love. 
This, and much more, extremely mov’d, 
. he said, 
While lifeless paleness thro’ his visage 
spread. 
She, all the while, jocund, in game-some 
mood, 
Laughs at his fears, and now holds back 
the food. 
Ten thousand arts she uses, looks, and 
smiles, 
And now deludes him with her specious 
wiles. 
At ast he yields and rushes to her arms, 
Thro’ soft endearments, more her beauty ? 
warms 5 
What vig’rous man resists, when naked 
woman charms. 
Smelling the fruit, on Eve his eyes he cast, 
She plueks, and smiles, and he too plucks 
at last. 
And now together wantonly they eat, 
All o’er transported with the charming 
meat. 
With his lov’d Eye the flewing juice he 
drinks, 
The place not paradise, but Heav’n he 
thinks. 
He looks, she smiles, he dallies with ‘her 
hair, 
He clasps ‘her, she clasps too, but crys 
forbear. 
Se when she found him stagg’ring into sin, 
By female arts, and wiles she led him in. 
Before his view the tempting bough she 
“bore, 
And only held it back, to urge him on the 
more, 
But now their transports to excesses fly, 
For soon endearment works the passion 
high. 
Now more inflam’d, closely his bride he 
prest, 
And spread warm kisses o’er her panting 
breast. 
From her lewd eyes such eager glances 
came, 
Love’s fires they kill’d, and kindled lustful 


a flame. 
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Now to their bow’r, not distant far, th 
haste, ite 

And some few moments do their pleasures 
last. 

For now the transient blessings quickly 
cloy, 

Their falling spirits sink, and with them 
sinks their joy. 

Not, as before their fall, do they possess, 

When they enjoy’d to a divine excess, 

Norby enjoying did the sweets grow less. 

Now spent, with languid eyes they look 
awhile, 

But no soft glances cast, to raise a smile, 

A-gloomy slumber does their sense o’er- 
take, 

And in their dreams perplext, with broken 
starts they wake. 

Like Sampson now his Dalilah he views, 

Close by his side, but no endearment shews, 

With looks estrang’d, he marks her as 
she lies, 

Frowning his brows, and angry were 
his eyes, 

While all within tempestuous passions 
rise. 

Now standing up, he views her with dis- 
dain, 

And crys, vain creature! beyond fancy, 
vain! 

My strength by thy rash weakness ig 
betray’d, ! 

And thou I find wer’t perfect woman made, 

Curse on thy wiles, Heav’n form’d thee 
for deceit, 

All imperfections make thy sex complete, 

What wild desire of wand’ ring led thee on, 

To ruin me, and be thyself undone ? 

Thou worse than serpent, base, deceitful 
Eve; 

The tempter best might in thy form de- 
ccive,. 

Led thro’ strange errors, traitress, thou 
hast been, , 

Tho’ by the devil, desirous to be seen. 

Whilst I, fond I, such lovers fancies are, 

Thought nought could injure thee, so 
sweet, and fair. 

This said, on Eve he fix’d his constant 
eyes, 

Who, now the crime excusing, thus replys, 

Look not so harsh on your fond, hapless 
bride, 

Must I have never parted ftom thy side. 

I might as well a lifeless rib remain, 

Ah! would to Heav’n I were so now again, 

Why did not you, you who my failings 
know, 

Command me absolutely not to go, 

It was thy fault, not mine, | thought nq 
ill, 

Woman is weak in all things, but her 
will. 

Resides, no enmity between us known, 

I meant the foe no harm, so dreaded hone 
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Thus by her Speech her innocence she 
: prov’d. 
Whom Adam answer’d thus, extremely 
mov’d, 
And calmer grows because he knew she 
lov’d. 
Come, to the figtrees let us strait repair, 
And hide our naked parts from one ano- 
ther there, 
Around them tall, fast rooted twigs I see, 
Anddaughters grow about the mother tree. 
Broad are their leafs, with them conceal 
thy shame, 
Thus Adam her and she did Adam blame. 
Hence it appears her sex does nothing ill, 
Their crime is charg’d on their accuser 
y ~~ ‘still, 
And the wife blames the man whoshould 
restrain her will. 


VINDICATION Ld the Liserties of 
theAstatic Women. By Mirza 
Asu Tacezr Kuan. Written dur- 
ing his residence in England, and 
translated from the Persian, by 
Carratn D. RicHarpson* 


NE day, in a certain company, 

the conversation turned upon 
Liberty, in respect of which the =p 
lish consider their own customs the 
most perfect in the world. An Eng- 
lish lady, addressing herself to me, 
observed, that the women of Asia 
have no liberty at all, but live like 
slaves, without lronour and authority, 
in the houses of their husbands; and 
she censured the men for their un- 
kindness, and the women, also, for 
submitting to be so. undervalued. 
However much I attempted, by va- 
rious ways, to undeceive her, (and in 
truth, said I, the case is exacily the 
reverse, it 1s the European women 
who do not possess so much power,) 
yet it did not bring conviction to her 
mind. She however began to waver 
in her own opinion ; and falling into 
doubt, requested of me to write some- 
thing on the subject, the purport of 
which she might comprehend at one 
view, and be enabled to distinguish 
the truth from falsehogd. Since the 
same wrong opinion is deeply rooted 
in the minds of all other Europeans, 
and has been frequently before this 
held forth, 1 considered it necessary 
to write a few fines concerning the 


—_ 
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Pavleges of the female sex, as estar 
lished, both by law and custom, in 
Asia, and Europe; omitting whatever 
was common to both, and noticing 
what is principally peculiar to each, 
in the manner of comparison, that 
the distinction may be the more easily 
made, ‘gd the real state of the case 
become evident to those capable of 
discernment. 

It must be first laid down as a ge 
neral maxim, that in social order, ree 
spect to the rules of equity and po- 
liteness, and forbearance from injury, 
is a necessary condition ; for, other- 
wise, the liberty of one would be de- 
structive of the liberty of another ; 
thus, if a person be at liberty to do 
with his own house what may endan- 
ger the safety of his neighbour's, this 
must be in direct opposition to the 
liberty of that neighbour; or if, in 
order to free himself from the incon- 
veniences of the hot weather, he 
should visit his friends in his dressing 
gown or night shirt, althoagh it 
would be ease and liberty to him, yet 
it would be, sowing the seeds of ill~ 
breeding ; therefore the observance 
of these rules is essential. 

Those things which make the li- 
berty of the. Asiatic women appear 
less than than that of the Europeans, 
are, in my opinion, siz. 

The first is, “‘ The little intercourse 
with men, and concealment from 
view,” agreeably to law and their 
own habits; and this is the chief of 
these six; for it has been the cause 
of those false n6tions entertained by 
the European women, that the inch- 
nation of the Asiatic women leads 
them to walk out in the streets and 
market-places, but that their hus- 
bands keep them shut up, and, set 

uards over the door. It may be 
ve observed, that the advantages of 
this little intercourse, which prevents 
all the evils arising from the admit- 
tance of strangers, and affords so 
much time for work and useful em- 
ployments, are so very manifest, that 
they need not be enlarged upon ; 
and, besides, the practice, in London, 
of keeping the doors of the houses 
shut, and the contemptible condition 
of the Dutch at the Cape, are suffi- 
cient proofs. Notwithstanding this, 
the custom of the intercourse of the 
sexes is allowed in Englaud, and itis 
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owitig both to the force of virtue and 

ood thanners generally to be found 
in the Exglisk, and to the apprehen- 
sion of other greater inconveniences, 
the chief ‘of which are four, as here 
mentioned, and whose eftects are not 
felt in Asia. One of these is, the high 
price of things, and the small number 
of servants and rooms; for were 
there a separate house and table and 
equipage or the wife, the expense 
would be too great to be borne ;_ and 
therefore, of necessity, both husband 
and wife eat their food, with their 
guests, in one place, sleep together in 
the same chamber, and cannot avoid 
being always in each other’s company, 
contrary to the custom in Asia,where, 
by reason of the cheapness of work, 
the wonten have separate apartments 
for themselves, and have not to make 
theif time and convenience suit that 
of their husbands; and when their 
particular friends are with them, they 
do not desire their husband’s com- 
pany. for several days, but send his 
victuals to him in the murdannah (or 
miale apartments) ; and, in like man- 
ner, when the husband wishes to be 
undisturbed, he eats and sleeps in the 
murdannah. 

A second cause is, ** The coldness 
of this climate, which requires exer- 
cise and walking, and the husband to 
sleep. in the same bed with his wife ; 
but concealment from view is‘incom- 
patible with walking ; and as for the 
second case, aiiother cause is the 
want of room; for, otherwise, it 
is the natural disposition of mankind, 


when under distress and affliction of 


mind, to wish frequently for privacy 
and unrestraint, and sleep in a room 
alone.” 

at third cause is, “‘ The peaple here 
being all of one kmd;” for, in this 
kingdom, placed in a corner of ,the 
globe where there is no coming and 


going of foreigners, tlre intercourse of 


the sexes is not attended with the 
consequences of a corruption of man- 
hers, as in Asia, where people of va- 
rious nations dwell in the same city ; 
and to allow the women such ali- 
berty there, where there is such dan- 
ger of corruption, would be an en- 
croachment upon the liberty of the 
men, which (as shown in the begin- 
ning) is contrary to justice; and that 
acsrruptien of nianners must ensue, 
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where various kinds of. people mix 
together, is too evident to require de- 
monstration. Before the Mussul. 
mans entered Hindustati, the women 
did not conceal themselves from view; 
and even yet, in all the Hindu vil. 
lages, it is not customary; and itj 
well known how inviolable the Hine 
dus preserve their own custom, and 
how obstinately they are attached to 
them; but now so rigidly do the 
women in the great towns observe 
this practice of concealment ftom 
view, that the bride does not even 
show herself to her father-in-layg 
and the sister comes but seldom into 
the presence of her brother. 

A ome cause is, ** The necessity 
which the European women have to 
acquire experience in the affairs of the 
world, and in learning various arts, on 
account of the duty that belong$to 
them, to take part in their httsband’s 
business,” which experience could not 
be obtained by keeping in concealment; 
whereas the duties of the Asiatic wo- 
men, consisting only in having the 
custody of the husband's propetty, 
and bringing up the children, they 
bave no occasion for such experienca} 
or for laying aside their own custom 
of concealment. What has been just 
said, was to shew that the Asiatic 
women have no necessity to expose 
their persons; but it must also be 
observed,’ that they have many rea- 
sons for preferring privacy.’ One is, 
the love of leisure, aud repose from 
the fatigue of motion; a second is, 
the desire of preserving their honour, 
by not mixing with the vulgar, nor 
suffering the insults of the low and 
rude, who are always passing alon 
the street ; a feeling in common wi 
the “vives of European noblemen, 
who, to preserve their dignity, are 
never seen walking in the streets; 
and also with ladies in private life, 
who, when walking out at night, and 
even in the day, are always attended 
by a mate friend of servant to protect 
waar The notions which the Eu- 
opean women have, that the women 
of Asia never see a man’s face but 
their husband’s, and are - debarred 
ftom all: amusement and society, 
proceed entirely’ from misinforma- 
tion. They can keep company with 
their husband and: father’s male rela- 
tions, and with old neighbours and 
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domestics; and at meals there ‘are ed, for in common they have only 
always many men and women of this one ; out of a thousand there will be 
description present ; and they can go fifty persons, perhaps, who have from 
in their palankeens to the houses of one to two, and ten out of these who 
their relations, and of ladies of their have more than two, The fear of 
own rank, even although the hus- the bad consequences of polygamy 
bands are unacquainted; and also to makes men submit with patience to 
walk in gardens after strangers are the times of separation from the equal 
excluded; and they can send for mu- wife, as much the better way ; fon, 
sicians and dancers, to entertain them from what I know, it is easier to liye 
at their owa houses; and they have with two tigresses than two wives. . 
many other modes of amusement be- The ¢hird is, ‘‘ The power of di- 
sides these mentioned. vorce being in the hands of the hus- 
The second is, ‘* The privilege of band.” This is ordained by law, but 
the husband, by law, to marry several not practised; for if a great offence 
wives.” This, to the European wo- be the motive to divorce a wife, and 
men, seems a grievous oppression; if it be proved against her, she. re- 
and they hold those very cheap who ceives punishment by the order of the 
submit to it. But, in truth, the cause magistrate, or from the husband, with 
of this law and custom is the nature the concurrence of all her relations ; 
of the female sex themselves, which and if the offence be of a trivial na- 
separates them from the husband, the ture, such as a difference of temper 
several last months of pregnancy, and and unsociability, the husband pu- 
time of suckling ; and besides these, nishes her, by leaving the female 
the Asiatic women have many other apartments, and living in his own. 
times for being separate from their But the reason for divorce being at 
husbands. ‘This privilege not being the will of the husband, lies in the 
allowed by the English law, is indeed very justice of the law, and the dis- 
a great hardship upon the English tinction of the male sex over the fe- 
husbands; whereas the Asiatie law male, on account of the greater share 
paring polygamy, does the hus- they take in the management of the 
and justice, and wrongs not the world; for all the laborious work 
wife; for the honour of the first and falls to their lot, such as carrying 
equal wife is not affected by it; those heavy burthens, going to war, repul- 
women who submit to marry with a sing enemies, &c. and the women 
married man, not being admitted into generally spend their lives ia repose 
the society of ladies, as they are never and quiet. Nevertheless, if the wife 
of high or wealthy families, no man establishes a criminal offence against 
of honour ever allowing his daughter the husband, such as an unfair distri- 
to make such a marriage. The mode bution of his time among his wives, 
in which these other wives live is Or a diminution of the necessaries of 
this: they who are of a genteel ex- life, she can obtain a divorce in spite 
traction, have a separate house for of him. 
themselves, like kept mistresses in The fourth is, ‘‘ The little credit 
England; and they who are not, live the law attaches to the evidence of 
in the house of the equal wife, like women in Asia; for, in acourt of jus- 
servants, and the husband at times tice, every fact is proved by the tes- 
conveys himself to them ina clandes- timony of two men; but if women be 
tine manner. Besides, these wives the witnesses, four are required. This 
cannot invade any of the rights of the does not arise from the superiority of 
equal wife; for although they and the one over the other, but it is found- 
their children are by law equally en- ed upon the little experience and 
titled to inheritance, yet, since the knowledge women possess, and the 
equal wife never marries without a fickleness of their dispositions, 
very large dowry settled upon her, The fifth is, ‘‘ The Asiatic women, 
all that the husband leaves goes to the having to leave off going to balls and 
payment of this dowry, and nothing entertainments, and wearing showy 
remains for his heirs. The opinion dresses and ornaments, after their 
that the men of Asia have generally husband's death.” ‘This is owing to 
three or four wives, is very ill-found- their_affection fox their husband's 
Universar Mage. Vor. XV. 20 ' 
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memory, and their own modes and 
habits : for there is nothing to prevent 
a woman's doing otherwise, or mar- 
rying a second husband, but the dread 
of exposing herself to the ridicule and 
censure of women of her own rank. 

The sixth is, ‘* The Asiatic daugh- 
ters not having the liberty of choosing 
heir husbands.” On this head. no- 
thing need be said; for in Europe 
this liberty is merely nominal, as 
without the will of the father and 
mother, the daughter’s choice is of no 
avail; and whatever choice they 
make for her she must submit to; 
and in its effects, it serves only to en- 
courage running away (as the male 
and female slaves in India do), and to 
breed coldness and trouble amongst 
the members of a family. But grant- 
ing that such a liberty does exist in 
England, the disgrace and misery it 
must always entail is very evident. 
The choice of a girl just come from 
the nursery, and desirous by nature 
to get a husband, in an affair on which 
the happiness of her whole life de- 
pends, can neither deserve that respect 
nor consideration which is due to the 
choice of her parents, who have pro- 
fited by experience, and are not 
blinded by passion. 

But what the Asiatic women have 
more than the European, both by law 
and custom, may be ranked under 
eight heads. 

First, ‘* Their power over the pro- 
perty and children of the husband, by 
custom ;” forthe men of Asia consi- 
der the principal objects of marriage, 
atter the procreation of their species 
for the worship of God, two things,— 
the one to have their money and 
effects taken care of, and the other 
to have their children brought up; 
so that they themselves, being left 
entirely disengaged of these concerns, 
may turn their whole endeavours to 
the attainment of tlreir various pur- 


suits. The chief part, therefore, of 


whatever wealth they acquire, they 
give in charge to their wives; and 
thus the women have it in their pow- 
er to annihilate in one day the pro- 
ducts of a whole life. Although this 
geliom happens, yet it is often the 
case, where the busbaad having 
amassed a large fortune in youth and 
power, has delivered it in charge to 
his wife, and requires it back in his 
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old age and necessity, she does not 
allow him more than sufficient for hig 
daily support, and lays the rest up, in 
a place of security, for the sake of her 
children. And so great is the power 
they possess, as to the disposal of their 
children, that frequently they are 
brought up without any education, or 
die in childhood; for the women, on 
account of their K@tle sense, are never 
pleased to part with their children, 
by sending them to school, and to 
acquire experience by travelling ; and 
when they fall sick, they give them 
improper medicines, by the advice of 
their own confidants, or, from their 
softness of heart, indulge them in 
whatever it is the nature of the sick 
to take a longing for, and thus they 
cause their death. 

Second, “ Their power, by custom, 
as to the marriage of their children, 
and choice of their religious faith ;” 
for if the husband wishes to give one 
of them in marriage to a person the 
wife disapproves of, the match does 
not take place, but the other way it 
generally does. All the children, 
both male and female, from being 
mostly in the company of their mo- 
ther, and looking upon her as their 
protector against their father, whom, 
on account of his wishing to have them 
educated, they consider their tormen- 
tor, follow the religious tenets of their 
mother, and remain perfect strangers 
to those of their father. It often hap- 
pens, where the wife is a Shya, and 
the husband a Soony, the children, 
having been Shyas, from their own 
natural disposition and the instructions 
of the mother, speak disrespectfully 
of the chiefs of the Soony sect in 
their father’s presence ; and he, who, 
all his life wever bore such language 
from any person, but was even ready 
to put the speaker of it to death, has 
no. redress, but patiently submitting 
to hear it from them, as, on account 
of their want of understanding, they 
are excusable ; and thus, by frequent 
repetition, his attachment to his faith 
is shaken, and, in the course of time, 
he either entirely forsakes it, or re- 
mains but Jukewarm in it. 

Third, “ Their authority over their 
servants ;” for the servants of the male 
apartments, the keeping and changing 
of whom are in the hands of the hus- 
band, through fear of exposing them- 
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selyes to the displeasure or complaints all, but live in the manner before 
ofthe wife,when she finds a proper op- described. 
ortunity by their committing some Fifth, ‘«*« The greater deference the 
fault, which servants are continually Asiatic ladies find paid to their hu- 
doing, are more obedient toherthanto mours, and a prescriptive right of 
their own master; and the servants of teazing their husbands by every pre- 
thezenana, whom the wife has the care, text,” which is considered as consti- 
of retaining or turning off, stand so tuting an essential quality of beauty ; 
much in awe of their mistress, that for if a witedoes not put these in prac- 
many of them pass their whole lives tice, but is submissive to lier husband’s 
in the zenana, without ever once will in every thing, her charms very 
coming into the presence of the hus- soon loose their brilliancy in his eyes. 
band; some of them never perform Thus, when a wife goes to visit her 
any service for him at all; andothers, father, she will not return to her hus- 
who do, enter not into discourse with band, til] he has come himself several 
him ; and the women are so obstinate times to fetch her, and been as often 
in this respect, their husbands never vexed by her breaking her promise ;, 
can turn off one of these servants, and every day when dinner 1s served, 
but his very complaint against them by pretending to be engaged atthe 
isa recommendation in their favour; time, she keeps her husband waiting, 
and his recommendation has the effect and does not come till the meat has 
of complaint, by subjecting them to grown cold; and in the same manner 
their mistress’s resentment. Contrary at bed time ;—for returning quickly 
tothis isthe manner of the European from their father’s house is considered 
ladies, who have not their own will asa sign of fondness for the husband, 
with their children and servants, but which, in their opinion, looks very 
live more like free and familiar guests ill: and coming soon to dinner they 
in their husband’s houses; and the think betrays the disposition of a hun« 
household establishment and equipage gry beggar. In these, and such like, 
being in common to both, if any part, the husband has nothing for it but pa- 
as the carriage for example, is previ- tience; nay, it ever pleases him. I 
ously employed by the one, the other have known of many beautiful wo- 
has to wait till it is disengaged. Of men, constant in their affection, and 
this there is no doubt, that if aquarrel obedient to their husbands night and 
eusues between an English kusband day, whom, for not having these qua- 
and wife, the wife has to leave the lities, the husbands have quickly tired 
house, and seek ber dinner either at of, and unjustly deserted, for the sake 
her father’s or a friend's; whereas in of plain women who possessed them. 
Asia, it is the husband that has to go Sixth, ‘“* The greater reliance 
out; for frequently the utensils af placed by the Asiatic husbands on 
cookery are. not kept in the male their wives’ virtue, both from law 
apartments. and-custom.” For as tu the Euro- 
Fourth, « The freedom, by cus- pean ladies, although they can go out 
tom, of the Asiatic women from of doors, and discourse with strangers, 
assisting in the business of the hus- yet this is not allowed, unless they 
band, or service of his guests;” havea trusty person along with them, 
whereas this is generally the duty of either of the husband's or the father’s ; 
European wives, whether their hus- aud sleeping out all night is absolutely 
bands be of a genteel business, such denied them,—contrary to the way of 
as jewellery, mercery, or perfumery, the Asiatic ladies, who, when they 
or the more servile ones : I have seen go to the house of a lady of their ac- 
many rise from their dinner to answer quaintance, though their husbands 
the demands of a purchaser ; and al- be entire strangers, are not attended 
though all these duties are not requir- by any person of the husband’s or 
ed of the ladies, yet some, especially father's, and they spend not only one 
the entertaining the guests, carving or two nights in that house, but even 
and helping the dishes at table, aad a whole week ; and in such a house, 
making the tea and coflee, are gene- although the master is prohibited en- 
rally performed by them. Now the tering ihe apartments where they are, 
Asiatic ladies have no such duties at yet young men of fifteen, belong- 
902 
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ing to the family or relations, under 
the name of children, have free ac- 
cess, and eat with and enter into the 
amusements of their guests. 

Seventh, ‘ Their share in the chil- 
dren, by law.” For if a divorce hap- 
pens, the sons go to the father, and 
the daughters to the mother; con- 
trary to the custom here, where, if a 
divorce takes place, the mother, who 
for twenty years may have toiled and 
consumed herself in bringing up her 
children, has to abandon all to ‘e fa- 
ther, and, full of grief and affliction, 
Jeave his house. 

Eighth, ‘‘ The ease, both by law 

and custom, with which the wife may 
separate herself from her husband, 
when there may be a quarrel between 
them, without producing a divorce.” 
Thus the wife, in an hour’s time after 
the dispute, sets off with the children 
and her property to the house of her 
father or relations, and until the hus- 
band makes her satisfaction she does 
not return: and this she can always 
do, without a moment's delay. 
’ Besides these eight, as above no- 
ticed, of the superior advantages the 
Asiatic women enjoy over the Euro- 
pean, there are many others, here 
omitted for brevity’s sake. What 
has been said, is enough for people of 
discernment. Farewell. 

*« [ll fondly place on either eye, 

«¢ The man that can to this reply.”’ 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 
Many are the names of which no easily 
accessible record remains, bul of 
which ecery man wishes to know 
something. Dictionaries of Biography 
seldom contain all that is wanted: 
they are toa often diffuse where they 
should be brief, and brief where they 
should be minute. To supply these 
defecis, even thaysh partially, cannot 
Sail to be interesting to the general 
reader: and the character which we 
have selected for the commencement 
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of our ** Neylected Biography,” is 

one whose name is familar to ep 

reader of Pope and Fielding, but 
whose virtues have found no record in 
the columns of posthumous biography, 

The anecdotes which are now brought 

Sorth were given to the world by the 

Rev. R. Graves, the friend and cop. 

respondent of Shenstone, and author 

of the Spiritual Quixote, &c. &¢, 

We shall endeavour, in our succeeding 

numbers, to lay such a series of bio. 

graphical anecdotes before our readers, 
as we hope will prove no less valuable 
than instructing. 

R. ALLEN was born at Saint 
i Blaise in Cornwall, about the 
year 1692. 

An ingenious young gentleman 
who has lately made a tour of the 
West, shewed me a drawing of the 
house, where Mr. Allen was born; 
which by the inhabitants of Saint 
Blaise, is still shewn to strangers; 
not merely as an object of curiosity, 
but many of them who had partaken 
of his bounty; (and are still living) 
with a kind of religious veneration. 

This house seems to have been the 
residence of a gentleman’s family, 
and is now converted into a farm 
house, and by no means warrants Mr, 
Pope’s epithet of ‘* low born Allen,” 
which on a hint from Bishop War- 
burton, was changed for ‘ humble 
Allen.” 

Indeed, though it is usually a great 
compliment to any man, who from a 
mean original, has raised himself by 
his merit and ingenuity, to a degree 
of eminence, yet in compliance with 
the prejudice of the world, no one 
can be pleased to be reproached, as it 
is called, with his low birth. 

If however any one who has had 
success in the world, and is advanced 
to a state superior to those who were 
formerly his equals, should so far 
forget his original, as to treat his less 
prosperous neighbours with insolence; 
the mushroom is deservedly reminded 
of the dunghjl], from which he sprung 
—‘* Dust thou art, and to dust thou 
shalt return !” 

In the year 1715, Mr. Allen was 
one of the clerks in the post office in 
Bath ; when having got intelligence 
of a waggon load of arm$, which was 
coming up from the West, for the 
use of the disaffected in this part of 
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England, (who were supposed to 
have projected ap insurrection, in 
order to co-operate with that in Scot- 
land and the north of England) Mr. 
Allen communicated this to General 
Wade: who was then quartered with 
troops at Bath, and who finding him 
avery sensible prudent young man, 
ot hi:a advanced, after the death of 
Mr. Quash, who was then post- 
master, to that station, and afterwards 
married him to Miss Earl, his natural 
daughter. 

In this situation, Mr. Allen pro- 
jected the pian of multiplying the 
cross posts upon so extensive a scale, 
as to aad six thousand pounds a year 
to the revenue of the government ; 
of the success of whicis speculation, 
he was so cunfident, that he himself 
farmed it at thai price, and ventured 
to take a lease of for twenty-one 

ears. This scheme so far exceeded 
is expectations, that at the expiration 
of that term. he took another iease of 
it at the rent of twenty thousand 
pounds a year; (1 think that was the 
sum) yei he is sapposed to have had 
avery advantaceons bargain. 

Atter an interval of some years, 
Mr. AJ'ea opened those stupendous 
sione-quarries on Come-down on_a 
grand scale; whence by means of a 
waggoli way, or an inclined plain 
(now become common) a single horse 
would conduct a carriage with a ton 
weight of stone, down to the wharf 
at Bath; from whence, after supply- 
ing stone for the public buildings in 
that city, it was conveyed by water to 
Bristol, London, Liverpool, and to 
Treland—to Lisbou, and to aimost 
every part of Europe. 

The quality of the Bath stone is 
such, that it i$ easily cut and carved, 
when fresh from the quarry; and 
afterwards becomes so hard, as to 
Stand the frost, and resist the injuries 
of time, unimpaired, for many gene- 
rations. * 








* N.is. Tt was vulgarly reported, 
that Mr. Allen carried on these stone 
works, merely as a blind to govern- 
ment, to prevent their knowledge of 
the produce of the cross posts, but as 
such an artifice was unworthy of Mr. 
Allen, so, as he had a lease for one 
and twenty years, be bad no reason 
for making use of it, 
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Having by these honourable spe- 
culations, secured a princely income, 
about the year 1735 or 6, Mr. Allen 
began to build Prior Park, which is a 
magnificent pile of building; but by 
the columns in the hall rising into 
the second story (contrary to the ori- 
ginal design of the architect) the 
number and spaciousness of thé bed- 
chambers, is inconveniently diminish- 
ed, and they are made gloomy and 
unpleasant: wings are joined to the 
main building by a colonade ; that on 
the left is a beautiful pavilion, and 
seems to me to have all the conveni- 
ences for a private fgmily. It wasa 
favourite apartment with Mr. Allen, 
where he often breakfasted or drank 
tea, with his most intimate friends. 

Prior Park commands a-noble view 
of the city of Bath and its surrounding 
hills, covered with beautiful] buildings, 
and is itself reciprocally a beautiful 
object to many parts of the city of 
Bath. The pleasure ground of Prior 
Park, though not extensive, is beau- 
titully romantic, and good use is made 
of the various rills of water which 
appear to issue frem.a rock, stricken 
by the wand of Moses, (a statue of 
whom is placed above it) and trick- 
ling down the precipice, are collected 
below into a serpentine river, which 
is ornamented by a fictitious bridge, 
designed by Mr. Pope, to conceal it’s 
termination. 

There is a gothic building at the 
top, or rather on one side of the plea- 
sure ground, which was intended for 
the head gardener; but is really a 
comfortable and elegant dwelling for 
a small genteel family; and lately 
has been rented by many people of 
fortune; particularly since the idea 
of happiness attached to that of a cot- 
tage, fe been so prevalent in this 
kingdom.—As there is this elegant 
building at the top of the pleasure- 
ground, it ts terminated at the bottom. 
by a Palladian bridge, at the head of 
a considerable lake, plentifully stocked 
with fish, 

No one ever made a more noble 
use of an ample fortune, than Mr. 
Allen ; his generosity was unbounded; 
he contribnted largely to all public, 
and set apart a thousand pounds a 
year for private charities. ; 

Wherever he came, he considered 
how he could do most good. When 
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he had purchased Bath Hampton, he 
entirely rebuilt the church ; and some 
years afterwards, when Dr. Warbur- 
ton, (who had married Mr. Allen’s 
niece, Miss Tucker) was made Dean 
of Bristol, Mr. Allen built a new 
front tothe Deanery. And when Dr. 
Warburton became Bishop of Glou- 
cester, he made expensive improve- 
ments at the bishop’s palace at Glou- 
cester. 

In the year 1758, Mr. Allen pur- 
chased the manor of Clavertcn, where, 
after having repaired, improved and 
built a gallery in the church ; finding 
that the rector had several young 
gentlemen of family and fortune un- 
der his care; anda very indifferent 
old house for their accommodation, 
Mr. Allen offered to build him a room, 
which he immediately executed: 
building a room twenty-five feet by 
sixteen, with two bed chambers over 
it, which he observed would serve 
for a school, as long as he eontinued 
that employment; and might after- 
wards be converted into a good par- 
lour, as it is at present. 

Mr. Allen lwyed in so noble and 
hospitable a manner at Prior Park, 
that no one distinguished by rank, 
learning, Or eminence, in any pro- 
fession, or public employment, came 
to Bath, but was either invited to, or 
introduced at Prior Park.. Mr. Pope 
wes alosost a constant inmate in the 
family, durmg the Bath season for 
many years. 

As Mr. Allen paid the same regard 
to genius and merit of every kind, as 
to rank or fortune; together with 
Dir. Warburton, [ met Mr. William 
Hoare, the painter, at Prior Park; 
who so long presided at the head of 
his profession in Bath ; and who was 
not only one of the most virtuous, 
friendly, and inoffensive men, but 
one of the best classical scholars, both 
in Greek and Latin, with whom [ 
was ever acquainted, 

Mr. Fielding also, who then lived 
at Twerton, (in the first house on the 
right hand, with a spread eagle over 
the door, now inhabited by Mr. Wil- 
liams, a respectable brewer) dined 
almost daily at Prior Park, while he 
was writing his novel of Tom Jones ; 
in return for which hospitality, he 
complimented Mr. Allen in the cha- 
racter of Allworthy ; though dis- 
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guised with many fictitious circum. 
stances. 

Amongst others, I dined there with 
Sir J. C-pe, who commanded the 
royal army, which was defeated at the 
battle of Preston-Pans; and who 
outrid the @xpress, and arrived at St, 
James’s before the ‘courier, who was 
dispatched to inform his Majesty of 
that event; upon which ‘his Majesty 
observed, ‘ ‘That he was the first 
general he had ever heard of, who 
brought the news of his own defeat,” 
and immediately turned his back upon 
him. When the news of the day 
was mentioned at table, Sir John 
said, ‘* Aye, so it is written; but you 
must never believe any thing you read 
in the newspapers,” in hopes of in. 
validating the truth of the above. 
mentioned transaction. It was then 
well known, that Flora Macdonald, 
who attended the prince in this ex. 
pedition, called a run away horse 
which she rode, ‘* Johnny Cop.” 

About the year 1752, 1 met Mr. 
Richardson, in Mr. Leak’s, the book- 
seller’s parlour (whose sister Richard- 
son married) who told me he was 
going to dine with Mr. Allen at Prior 

ark ; twenty years ago,” said he, «I 
was the most ebscure man in Great 
Britain; and now I am admitted to 
the company of the first characters in 
the kingdom. I would have per- 
suaded your cousin Miss Chapone 
(who was then in Bath) to accom- 
pany me to Prior Park;” but she 
said, ‘* she should not like to go 
amongst strangers! J told her,” 
added he, ‘* we were all strangers 
before we were acquainted.” 

About this time, Mr. Pope being 
one day at dinner,,bad a letter de- 
livered to him by the servant; on 
which having inspected it, he shook 
his head; and on Mr. Allen asking, 
what was the matter, he answered, a 
Lincolnshire clergyman, to whom he 
had very great obligations, was coming 
to make him a visit at Twickenham. 
If that be all, said Mr. Allen, invite 
him to come hither. Let him come 
to Chippenham in the stage coach, 
and we will send our carriage to meet 
him, and convey him to Prior Park. 


This is one of those accidental oc- 
currences which so often determine 
the future condition of a man’s life. 
But tor this mtroduction, and the 
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werful influence which Mr. Allen 

sed, though Dr. Warburton’s 
works have been universally admired 
the public, yet no one in particular, 

might have thought himself obliged 
to notice or patronize the author. 
The same may be applied to the pre- 
sent respectable and no less learned 
and ingenious Dr. Hurd, Bishop of 
Worcester: whom, from a very re- 
tired situation, Dr. Warburton drew 
into celebrity, by introducing him to 
Prior Park. 

Before I quit this rendezvous of 
learning and genius, [ will here men- 
tion the Bishop of Gloucester’sappear- 
ingat court, after a pretty long recess of 
parliament; when the king came up 
to him and said, as words of course— 
“ So, my lord, I suppose you are just 
come up from your residence in your 
diocese at Gloucester.” ‘* No, please 
your Majesty, I am come immediately 
from Prior Park, where I am nearer 
to aconsiderable part of my diocese, 
than I should be at Gloucester. And 
where I spend my time in combating 
the enemies of that faith, of which 
your Majesty is the avowed and truly 
zealous defender.” 

After the levee, the king going into 
his library, with his usual condescen- 
sion, said to Mr. Weston, his libra- 
nan,* “ I got into an awkward em- 
barrassment with the Bishop of Glou- 
cester at the levee; on my saying, 
without any design, that I supposed 
he was just returned from his diocese 
of Gloucester, his lordship began 
making a formal apology ; as if I in- 
tended to call him to an account for 
non-residence.”’ 

At the first visit which I made at 
Prior Park, I met Dr. Warburton 
for the first time ; whom I ventured 
to pronounce oue of the most polite 
men! had ever seen. Those who 
have only known him, as engaged in 
controversy, may be surprised at this. 
But 1 found him so attentive to every 
one that spoke, particularly to my- 
self; who am the worst of all possible 
speakers, setting every thing that I 
said in the best light, and in short 
paying a deference to his inferiors (as 
most of the company were, for he 
Wasthen Dean of Bristol) that he bad 





* Late fellow of Maudalen College, 
afterwards rector of Witney. 
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certainly the claim to the character of 
a polite man, if destitute of superficial 
gentleness of manners, Indeed, when 
contradicted or opposed, his anta- 
gonist would. probably have no reason 
to triumph, as appeared on many oc- 
casions. 

It must be owned likewise, that he 
treated some of his most respectable 
adversaries, as Dr. Stebbing, for in- 
stance and Dr. Gray, with too much 
haughtiness and contempt. However 
I never read a more spirited answer 
to the free thinkers in general,+ than 
his address to those gentlemen, in 
“‘ the Divine legation of Moses.” 
After observing, that they have been 
treated with singular complaisance by 
some of our order; he goes on— 
«© But I who neither love your cause, 
nor fear the abilities that support it, 
while I preserve for you that justice 
and _ charity which my_ profession 
teaches me, is due to all, can never be 
brought to think otherwise of you, 
than as the despisers of the master 
whom I serve, and as the implacable 
enemies of that order to which I have 
the honour to belong. And as such, 
I should be tempted to glory ia your 
censures ; but would certainly refuse 
your commendations.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Pape, 
has a long criticism on Warburton’s 
style; but it is curious to remark, 
that he censures him for his unmea- 
sured sentences ; as the pedantic care 
with which Johnson himself labours 
his sentences, particularly» in the 
Rambler, has been considered by 
many,.as the chief blemish of his 
style. 

‘© This quality of looking forward 
into futurity, seems the unavoidable 
condition of a being, whose motions 
are gradual, and whose lite is pro- 
gressive. As by the continual ad- 
vances from this stage of existence, 
he is perpetually varying the horizon 
of his prospects, he must always dis- 
cover new motives of action, new 
excitements of fear, and allurements 
of desire. Ail endeavours ought to 
be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which, when it has attained its 
height, perhaps no remedy will be 





+ One of them says, I deny “his 
major, and his minor, in short, I don't 
understand his conclusion. 
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found in the gardens of philosophy ; 
however she may boast her ps io of 
the mind, her cathartics of vice, or 
lenetives of passion.” 

This calls to my mind, a poetical 
contrast of Mrs. H. More’s which I 
saw at the Cheap Repository, which 


is admirably caiculated to engage the - 


attention ot the persons for whom it 
was intended, called ‘* Here and 
Hereafter.” ‘* Here every thing is 
transitory and imperfect ; There every 
thing is perfect and eternal !” 

Wien Mr. Allen gave an enter- 
tainment to the corporation, on Mr. 
Pitt’s being chosen member for Bath, 
Dr. Warburton sat at the head of the 
table. An old bencher of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Mr. Keck, to whom I sat op- 

site, was telling a gentleman, who 
ad asked him whom they had got 
for a preacher, now Dr. Warburton 
had resigned: *‘ Oh ‘” says he, “‘ we 
have now the finest preacher in Eng- 
land; the celebrated Dr. A——n !”"— 
*« Yes Sir,” says Warburton, (who 
overheard him) ‘‘I would have re- 
commended a man of some learning 
to you, but you were determined to 
have a Mos preacher.” Poor Keck 
drew in his horns and made no 
reply. 

Much low buffoonery was circu- 
lated on the influence which Mr. 
Allen acquired over the corporation 
at that time. But we must not judge 
of the general character of this body 
fifty years ago, by the set of gentlemen 
who now form the corporation of 
Bath; which is not equalled perhaps 
by any corporation in the united king- 
dom ; not excepting that of London 
itself. London may have many more 
wealthy members; but few, I am 
persnaded more learned, or more 
eminent in their respective profes- 
sion. 

As I have been invited, and dined 
at almost all the mayor's feasts for 
half a century, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of marking the progressive ime 
provement in politeness and urbanity, 
in that worshipful society. At first 
they fully justified Dr. Harington’s 
humourous descriptive ballad: the 
moment grace was said, there was a 
general insyrrection ; up they started, 
and ran from one end of the table to 
the other, curiously pryed into, and 
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investigated every-tish ; observed the 
situation of the best dish of fish, and 
the fattest haunch ; 


** Give me this! give me that! 
More fat, more fat,” &e. 


And when the desert arrived, the good 
husbands immediately seized on the 
biscuits and sweetmeats, which they 
carried home to their beloved spouses; 
which somewhat pacified and cop. 
soled them for their tedious absence, 


As for the ascendancy which ip 
general the affluent gain over the 
more indigent members of the com- 
munity, it would be entering too far 
into the dispute with those speculative 
politicians, who have formed, I know 
not what imaginary idea of an Uto- 
pian, or perfect form of government; 
and of elections in particular, to dis. 
cuss the point of ‘* Universal Suf- 
frage.” But I am convinced in any 
county election, every cottager that 
worked for farmer Debson, would 
attend him to the county town; those 
who worked for farmer Hobson, 
would follow him: those whom the 
squire employed, or who rented of 
him, would of course vote as he di- 
rected; and the very few whom the 
rector could probably influence, (as 
his ale is seldom so strong as that of 
the farmer) would perhaps vote with 
their pastor. 


Nor indeed can this influence be 
altered without much inconvenience; 
tor in the present imperfect state of 
human nature, the merit of any two 
candidates is quite problematical ; 
and it isan pete. chance, whether the 
member who is chosen as a tory, 
turns out to be a whig: and after 
boasting of his independence, does 
not become a most abject tool of the 
minister. 

Though Mr. Allen had only a 
writing-school education, yet his na- 
tural good parts, improved by con- 
versing so much with men of learning 
and taste, and with persons ‘in the 
gentecler walks of life, had given bi 
a manner of expressing himself with 
great correctness ; using many hard 
words, as they are called ; and which 
had of late years been introduced into 
our familiar conversation. ; 

Mr. Allen always preserved great 
decorum in attending the public 
worship in his chapel, into which the 
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family entered from the long gallery 
jn the attic story of the house. 

It is an elegant building, adorned 
with an altar-piece of the ascension 
jn chiaro ascuro (and painted by Van 
Deest.) He had a chaplain who 
resided in the family. 

The bible made use of in the 
chapel, is that which Bishop Atter- 
bury gave Pope, w hen he took Jeave 
of him, on bis going into banishment ; 
as is mentioned by Pope in his Let- 
ters. Bishop Warburton, Pope’s ex- 
ecutor, | suppose, presented it to Mr. 
Allen. 

Mr. Allen was censured by some 

ople, as having treated with unbe- 
coming haughtiness a very worthy 
nobleman of the very first family in 
England: the cause was this: Prior 
Park and its pleasure grounds having 
become ihe object of curiosity to all 
strangers who came to Bath, he was 
under a necessity of fixing one day in 
a week, when the company might be 
admitted toseeit. LordS- k, 
having been a little‘time in Bath, and 
being obliged to leave it before Thurs- 
day (the public day) sent his servant 
out of livery, with his request to see 
the pleasure gronnd on Wednesday — 
to which Mr. Allen returned only a 
single neeative, ** No!’ 





Now the truth was, that Mr. Allen 
being an immediate tenant of the 


1 


crown, he had promoted an associa- 
tion at Bath, in the year forty-five, in 
favour of government; and Lord 
S———k, being suspected of having 
discouraged any association in his own 

eighbourhoed, Mr. Allen did not 
think it adviseable, even on so trifling 
an occasion, to shew his lordship any 
particular mark of respect. 





After Mr. Allen had purchased 
Claverton, in the year 1758, a3 


mentioned—he was so much pleas 
with the yemantic situation, and with 
the manor-house, that he brough 
most of his company to see it; and 


I 
“dl 
t 





generally dined there once a week. I 
dined there more than once with Mrs. 
Fielding, the author of “ David 
Simple’—«* The Cry,” and. some 


‘works: she was sister to Henry 
7, theauthor of ‘* Tom Jones.” 
r Allen very generously allowed 
her one hundred pounds a year. 

I spent an le aft 





acreeable on 
there, with Dr. Warburton, Dr. Hurd, 
Univexrsa, Mac. Vou. XV 


4a Ve 


erno 
erno 
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and Mr. Mason. The two forrner 
seemed to have a great regard for Mr. 
Mason ; but with great good nature, 
rallied him by allusions to some ec 
centricities, to which poets are so 
frequently subject. , 

Mr. Allen was coming to reside at 
Claverton, for a few months, while 
some alterations, and painting the 
rooms at Prior Park, were going on. 
But in the spring of the year, 1764, 
he was prevailed or to undertake < 
journey to London; though he had 
laboured under a complaini for some 
years, which made travelling irksome 
to him. ‘They proceeded as far as 
Maidenhead Bridge, at the west end 
of which, Mr. Allen had built the 
room with a bow ‘window, and the 
room over it- Here they found it 
necessary to halt for some days; when 
finding his malady increase, they 
returned back, by short stages to 
Prior Park; where after some short 
time, he terminated his usetul life, in 
the 72d year of his age: and was 
buried in the church-yard of Claver- 
ton; and where a pyramidical maus 
soleam is erected over his remains, 
according to a plan which he left 
behind; witha short, plain epitaph, 
expressive of his Faith in the Re- 
demption and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. 

On a marble tablet, of a triangular 
building, near the Park, which per- 
haps, few people have observed, is 
the following inscription by Bishop 
Hurd :— 

« Memoria optimi viri, Radulphi Allen 

“ Positum, qui virtutem veram 

“‘ Simplicemaue colis, verner 
saxum. 


tre ~=hhoe 


P.S. Before Mr. Pope’s death, a 
coldness subisisted between him and 
Mr. Allen, for which different causes 
were assigned.: Some said it pro- 
ceeded from a slight shewn by Mr. 
Allen to Mrs. Blunt, Pope's friend— 
others say, that Pope had asked Mr. 


Allen, to sell him, or give him, the 
mansion-house at Bath Haiapton; 
which Mr. Allen of course, mist 





se; and therefore Mr. 








necessarily 1 
Pope’s resenting it, must have bcen 
very absurd. The former is the cause, 


i ™ r,..3 nig he waht. 
which Dr. Jonnson has assi? 


Allen’s 


As I am not writing Mr. 
history, but only a few anecdotes, 
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which have come to my own know- 
ledge, it is not my business, in the 
style of a biographer, to give a forma 
character of him. The reader how- 
ever, from what has been related, will 
observe, that he was a man of great 
benevolence, most extensive charity, 
and unbounded generosity : the latter 
indeed, he may be thought to have 
carried to a culpable extreme; as he 
left debts and legacies to the amount 
of seventy thousand pounds, which 
hhis executors had no more than thirty 
thousand pounds to discharge ; with- 
out selling all the freehold property, 
which however, they were fully im- 
powered to do, by his will. This 
princely fortune, by virtuous industry, 
sobriety and a comprehensive mind, he 
was enabled to acquire, and from an 
humble origin to raise himself to a 
level with the first characters of the 


e. 

In short, as Lord Clarendon thus 
sums up his character of Cromwell, 
* I doubt not but posterity wili say, 
he was a great, wicked man ;” so we 
may truly say of Mr. Allen, he was 


CK 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Remains of Niruspate and Gat- 
Loway Sonc: with historical and 
traditional Notices relative. lo the 
Manners and Customs of the Pea- 
santry. Now first published by 
R. H. Cromux, F.A.S. Ed. Editor 
of ‘ The Reliques of Robert Burns, 
1 vol. 8vo. 1810. 

[ Concluded from p. 44. ] 


‘HE Jacobite Ballads, which com- 
pose the third class in this in- 
teresting volume are judiciously 
divided into two portions: the one 
relating to the rebellion of 1715, and 
the other, to that of 1745. The latter 
have the most merit; as though the 
fury of political rancour had any con- 
nexion with the inspirations of genius, 
or that men, who are disturbed by 
feelings too recently excited by a 
Jegitimate object, are wnable to subdue 
them to the influence either of reason 
or a regulated imagination. 
The publication of these ballads 
in the present day can have no evil 
tendency: but the spirit with which 


Criticism. 


(Arrit 
a good, and therefore a great man: 
for that every good man is a great 
man, all men must allow: althou h 
the proposition is not convertible 
‘‘that every great man is a o00d 
man ;” instances of which, are obs 
vious, in the characters of all the 
herces of antiquity, as well as the moe 
dern heroes, down to our own times ; 
not excepting, I fear, the Emperor 
Napoleon himself. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, 


HOPE it will not be too late to 

correct a mistake that appeared in 
your last Magazine, in the ‘* Origing} 
Letter of Michael Drayton.” poy 
curs in the phrase “ the booksellers 
and I are in terms.” It should be 
** not interms.” This alters the sense 
very materially, and gives an expla 
nation of the words just before—* jt 
(Poly. Olbion) lyeth by me.” 


April 23, 18t1. R. H.C, 


PiCISM. 


they are written ; the keen and manly 
satire which they contain ; their sar 
castic ridicule and their animating 
enthusiasm must have produced a 
powertul effect on the minds of those 
for whom they were intended. When 
poetry, patriotism, and revenge go 
hand in hand, the issue must be 
mighty. The lyric effusions of native 
bards have, in all rude ages, especially, 
incited the warrior to deeds of glory. 
Popular tunes, deeply connected with 
the feelings of home and all its nu- 
merous circumstances, have a similar 
effect, as the well known fact of: the 
Rance de Vaches, testifies. Loyalty 
or disaffection may be inspired, none 
rished, and propagated from sire ta 
son, by the simple vehicle of national 
songs: and we Nave the testimony of 
Burnet as to the effect craked by 
the tune and words of Liflitullero in 
Treland. “It has been said, indeed, 
and with some probability of truth, 
that the’ naistical songs of a living 
writer, (Dibdin) have contributed to 
the production of that fearless courage, 
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yoagh sincerity, and careless jollity, Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 
which are so characteristic of a British | Nae fitting for a yardie ; 


‘ors and we can well believe that An’ our norlan’ thristles winna pu’, 
sailor: at Thou wee, wee German lairdie! 


nder had his animosit 
aScotch Highla ead Y An’ we've the trenchin ? wi 
. me s}] as : g blades o’ wier, 
to the house of Brunswick as well as chest . 
his devotion to the exiled race of PR ving “pula toa Gammante een 
Stuart, heightened by such effusions ~ ‘Poy feckless German lairdie! 


«T ree, We erman Lairdie,” . 
Re taerten ott ae es ve There are several variations of 
and Murray’s descent into Hell,” &c. this curious old song; some of them 
It isa cash which the philosopher is ihe Editor has secn, and heard sung. 
forced to confess, that the passions of The one here preserved, seems a little 
men, when once excited, are kept in ™Ore modern; the others were more 

: homely and coarse in their manner. 


astaie of energy by the simplest pro- 
yocatives : a word, a look, an action, ‘‘ The first verse of one of them 
inconceivably trivial in themselves, runs thus: 
will stimulate thousands, engaged in ‘ Wha the deil hae we got for a king? 
acommon cause, to the wildest ex- | But a wee bit German lairdie ; 
cesses. Tbe Roman and Grecian An’ whan we gade to bring him hame, 
republics, the tumults in the Italian He was delving in his yardie! 
states, the civil wars in England, the He threw his dibble owre the dyke, 
French Revolution, and even the , 40" brint his wee bit spadie ; 

bs at an election, all furnish An’ swore wi 0° he Engin Be cout, 
a = . 2 He'd be nae mair a lairdie! 
proofs of this. They, over whom | , ; 
nobler incentives would have no There are others which merit 
power, may be driven any where, Preservation. 
and to any purpose, bya word, a song, ‘ He'll ride nae mair on strae sonks, 
or a tune. For gawing kis German hurdies ; 
= " But he sits on our gude king’s throne, 
We shall now proceed to extract ‘ee mi . 
one or two of the Vr acobite Ballads as ang ™~ eater ara e 
specimens of that inveterate hatred 4,14 Scotland, thou’rt owre cauld a hole, 
which animated one part of the Scot- — For nursing siccan vermin ; 
tish nation for many years. But the vera dogs o’ England’s court 

Cau bark an’ howl in German.” 


Asa contrast to the above we may 
select the following, which is dis» 
tinguished for its pathos and fluency 


“THE WEF, WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 
Wha the deil hae we got for a king, 
But a wee, wee German lairdie! 
An’ whan we gade to bring him hame, 


He was delving in his kail-yardie. of versification. 
Sheughing kail an’ laying leeks, “This affecting old fragment is 
si fie oss and baie eh, apie by Mrs Coplany an ta 
5S ; 4 mitted for publication with the fol- 


The wee, wee German lairdie. . : 
lowing remarks. 


An’ he’s clapt downin our gude man’schair, “Phere are songs belonging to 


ree. wee Germ: lo; joO- ° . +e . 
ya 4 9 see yer ~~" the history of private families which 
"iat deltas tenon ton Wiles soothe ceK8, are cherish'd by them with all the 
He’s 4. fpersigt: y vee” anepna fondness. of traditionary attachment. 
8 pu’d the rose o’ English lowns, TH : . 4 with : 
An’ brak the harp o* Irish clowns, fy ee with, 8 Tromantis 
But our thristie will jag his thumbs, affection, like the gore-crusted ve 
The wee, wee German lairdie pons of heroic achievement. Such 

Darlisle Y etts.” 


i verhaps is the song of ‘ € 
Come up amang the Highland hills perhaps is oe . 
Than wee, wee German lairdie ; ‘ . wn composed apparently in those 
An’ see how Charlje’s lanz Kail thrive,  @fflicting times of murder and desola- 
‘ He dibblit in his vardiec. > Jation, when so many heads of our 
Au’ if A stock ye daur to pu’, bravest countrymen * dripped bloodie’ 
on the gate-spikes of Carlisle. I¢ 


Or haud the yoking of a pleugh, ; : 
We'll break yere sceptre o’er yere mou’, seems by the strong passion displayed 








Thou wee bit German lairdie ! in it, to have been written when the 
blood was yet unwashen from the de- 
* But, without. strover's hand, 
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** *T do not think it to been the lad of sixteen, dressed them up lan 
composition of a woman, The miid fale and butter, and the good vena 
composure of the female heart would bri ought new milk, which she told 
have shrunk back from such gory and them was all her stock. One of the 
harrowing delineation. [rather t h ink party tequired, withsee: ning kindness, 
it to have been written by some of the how she lived—* Indeed,’ q juoth she, 
unfortunate adherents of the Prince, ‘ the cow and the kale yard, wi’ God's 
when lurking from wood to hill, amid blessing’s a’ my madlen. He arose, 
all the horrors of proscription.’ and with his sabre killed the cow, and 
des troyed all the kale.—The poor 
woman was thrown upon the world, 

ar? AD es and died of a broken heart—the dis. 
White was the rose in bis gay bonnet, consolate youth, her son, wandered 
As he faulded mein his broached plaidie; - 


> « y , 
: ion) . away, beyond 7 inguiry 
His band whilk claspéd the trutho’ luve, q! of friends, 





“* CARLISLE YETTS. 


¥ * * * 





one. aang he or the search of compassion, In the 

hair in vellow hanks, continental war, when the British 

his cheeks sae sweet and @'my had gaine sda great and signal 

ie; victory, the soldic ‘ry were making 

acs etiien otteeMiasitahe etabtel merry with wine, and recounting their 

ringlets clotting bloodie. exploits—A dragoon roared out, *f 

Why father’s blood’s im that @ower-tan once starved a Scotch witch in Niths- 


, 
My hrother’s in that hare-be!is blossom, ale—I killed her cow and destroyed 
This white rose was steeped in my luve's her greens; but,’ added he, * she 


blood could live for all that, on her God 
An’ lil ay wear it in my bosom. as she said!’ * And don't you rus it, 
* * * cried a young soldier, starting up, | 


‘don't you rue it?’ ‘ Rue what» said 


Was ne'er a town Saeisweetly seeming; he, ‘ rue aught like that!’ * Then, by 





The white rose flaunted owre the wall, my G—d,’ cried the youth, uasheath- 
Phe thristled banners far were stream- ing his swor i, ‘that woman was my 
ing mother! draw, you brutal villain, 

When I rT by merry Carlisle, draw.’—They fought; the youth pass- 
O sad, sad seemed the town an’ eerie! ed his sword twice through the dia- 
Phe = ull men came out an’ wept, goon's body, and, while he turned 
* O maiden comeye t ie ee — me: him over in the throes of death, ex- 
claimed, ‘Aad you rued it you should 

There’s ae ipo’ biude atween my fave only been punished by your God I” 
an? teri hiths & Vdirice sates, ding these nameless and hie 
The tave Wil ne’er wash, an’ the tither HetTto unhoncured effusions of Ja- 
ne’er kane, : cobitism, it is impossible not to be 

But Ili sit an’ pray anen‘h ibe willow, Struck with that extent of national 
Wae, y upon that eru«i heart, genius which is displayed in them : ge- 
vi yae upon tha nd sae bloodie, Nius exerting itself with such abstract 
Which feasts ba our richest Seottish blude, qualities of excellence, that though 


4m maxes sae Mouy 4 Coieial widow. called forth by events that were 
We cannot pass over in silenee the cs em y, celebrating things that 








powerfully interesting fact narrated cal, and inspire¢ tby feelings that 
by Mr.Cromek in the‘following note, WSTS Cvcasions il, y Be its producti nerd 
in which the tendér energy of. the PO3¢5S Wat genera’ ct — e truth 
re , s , ana nature war st ease ug 
circumstan undebased by any la- = teary whieh still pleases, hy x : 
boured lendor of diction, is pre- '20ed of all “ se ol eit yal ad ik cts, 
t } Pe This indeed m ays be the per- 
sented 1e reader with all the af- ~—° “S** ue pres, f; ‘ f 
fectins sim licity of truth. mi nent and tise eparable eftiect of ge- 
* ; ’ nius, in the fali and broad dis splay of 
*€ In the rebellion of 1745 arty it ys hn ig se] thect 
ii) 7 1 ellion of 174 a party its powet >: oul it is S¢ ldom the e ec 
of Cumberland’s dragoons was burry- even o the hi ig hest genius when 


f 
ing through Nithsdale in search of lowe red down to the commemoration 
sebels—Huogry aud fatigued they of passing events and p arty squal bbles, 

1 at a Jone wid w's house, and The political and satirical poems 
demanded refreshment. [ler son, a Dryden ave less read than his Fables, 
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not merely because they require ex- 

sition, but because they have radi- 
cally less general merit: the same 
may be said of Pope's Dunciad, and 
the vigorous and manly poetry of 
Churchill languishes in the estimation 
of the present generation from a cause 
nearly similar. Unconnected witk par- 
ticular persons; places, and circum- 
stances, there are but few passages of 
such commanding excellence as will 
make a man satisfied with reading 
the whole to get at them. The flight 
of genius to be great must be uncon- 
fined, and to be permanently attractive 
must be independent of temporary 
and merely local incidents. ‘To very 
few, however, is the power given of 
investing such topics with language, 
imagery and sentiment possessing ab- 
sttact and independent qualities of 
delighting in all ages: yet, among 
those few may be ranked the writers, 
the unknown writers of many of the 
pieces contained in this volume. 

Of the * Old Ballads and Frag- 
ments,” which constitute the fourth 
division of Mr. Cromek’s book, many 
passages are exquisitely produced. 
The one entitled <* We were Sis 
we were Seven,” has all the charac 
teristic qualities which denote its 
origin. Jt possesses a peculiar vein 



















of thought, a wildness of incident, 
and a melody of versification, thongh 
sometimes irregular. But the ‘ Mer- 
maid of Galloway” must be ranked 
still higher in the scale of poetical 
composition, and we regret that its 
length precludes us from extracting 
it into our pages, 





In the “ Appendix” we find many 
curious particulars relating to the 
superstitions, customs, manners, and 
modes of thought peculiar to the pea- 
santry of that part of Scotland which 
is the scene of the ballads contained 
in this volume. It would be an in- 
justice to the talents of Mr. Cromek, 
if we withheld from our readers the 
following manly, liberal, and some- 
times eloquent fulmination against a 
yet existing relic of barbarism and 
cruelty, 

* A DESCRIPTION OF THE STOOL 
OF REPENTANCE. 


“Though this vile s'o.l of repent- 
ance is suiivicutly fa lier to the 
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good peoplé of Scotland, yet some 
explanation of its uses may be re- 
quired by the English reader; and, as 
the Editor considers himself pledged 
to give every illustration he has been 
able to collect of Scottish manners 
and customs, the following account 
will not be deemed misplaced. 

** When the disastrous and bloody 
struggle of Scottish reformation was 
over, and the wretched hovels of 
covenanting Calvinism rose among 
the majestic ruins of Romish devo- 
tion, all that escaped the wreck of 
original genius and peculiar cast of 
character, was the ‘ Stool of Repent- 
ance. t+ [t was an engine of terror 
well suited to Knox's stern and rigor- 
ous discipline, as it gave him a severe 
control over the looseness of the times, 
and enabled him to apply the merci- 
less rod of church-censure against the 
vices even of the nobility. Such, 
probably, was his motive for raking 
this vile stool from the ruins of the 
fallen church. It bas ever been ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the free spirit 
of the peasantry; in proof of which 
nany of their songs might be adduced, 
if their delicacy were equal to their 
wit and humour.—The reply of an 
old woman to Mr. Knox, is worthy 
of record. After holding forth in 
praise of the geodliewark o reformation, 
as he termed it, and railing against 





+ There is a remark io Burns's un- 
published MS, Journal of his excur- 
sion from Edinburgh to the High- 
lands, not inapplicable to this subject, 
It is amusing to observe how bitterly 
he vents his antipathies whenever an 
instance of superstitious tyranny oc- 
curs, repugnant to liberal feelings; 
and it must have been highly diverting 
to witness his soliloquy on the present 
occasion, 

‘ Linlithgow. —— A pretty 
good old gothic church—the tnfimous 
Stool of Repentance standing in the old 
Romish way, on a lofty situation. 

‘What a poor, pimping business is 
a Presbyterian place of worship! dirty, 
narrow, and squalid; stuck inacorner 
of old Popish grandeur such as Lin- 
jithgow, and much more Melrose !— 
Ceremony and show, if judiciously 
thrown in, are absolutely necessary 
for the buik of mankind, both in re- 
ligious and civil matters.’ 
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the wickedness of popery, he zealously 
exclaimed, ‘1 hae plucked the rai- 
ment frae the hariot!’ ‘Ab, na; na!’ 
quo’ the good dame, poirting to the 
chair of repentance, ‘ ye hae keepit 
the vera tassel o’ the breeks o’ Popery.’ 
This stool of terror was fashioned like 
an arm-chair, and was raised on @ 
pedestal, nearly two feet higher than 
the other seats, directly fronting the 
pulpit. When the kirkbell was rung, 
the culprit ascended the chair, and 
the bellman arrayed bim in the black 
sackcloth gown of fornication. Here 
he stood three Sundays successively, 
his face uncovered, and the awful 
scourge of unpardoning divinity hung 
over him. The women stood here in 
the same accoutrements, and were 


denied the privilege of a veil: 


“ A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 


To point 


his slow unmoving finger at.’ 


“The punishment of this humili- 
ating exaltation was not inf: cited on 
illegitimate parents only, but also on 
those who healed the breach of chas- 
tity by subsequent marciaye. So 
scrupulous was the covenanting kirk 
in this respect, that the brid: greom 
had to lodge stx pounds Scots, in the 
custody of the Session, as a pledge 
against unwedded incontinence, 
which, if convicted, he forfeited. 
This tax.was broadiy termed by the 
peasantry, in allusion to the border 
taxes, ‘ Buttock mail.” The severity 
of these punishments, so ines nant to 
female delic: acy, and to the sweet, in- 
nocent modesty of the girls of Scot- 
Jand, has however of late years been 
relaxed; in many places they are 
commuted for sma!l fines, and private 
adwonition. It is enough for incon- 
tinence to walk over the burning 
plow-shares of its own repentant feel- 
ings, without being cast bound jnto 
the seven-times heated furnace of 
Calvinism. Highly to the honour of 
the Scottish clergy and people, these 
stepping stools to child-murder are 
now almost universaily swept out of 
the churches. Such an epithet may 
be deemed a harsh one, but the fol- 
lowing truly affecting song fully jus- 
tifies it, and seems purp osely written 
to toach the heart of religious tender- 
ness with the simple and pathetic 
eloquence of unwedded and aban- 
doned sorrow. 
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* There* sat ’m ang the flowers a fair ladie, 
Sing ohon, ohon and ohon O! 

And there she has bern a swect habie 
Adown by the greenwode side Q! 

An’ strait she rowed its swada! ing band, 
Sing ohon, ohon and chon O! 

An’ O! nae mother grips took her hand 
Adown by the greenwode side 0! 


O twice it lifted its bonnie wee ee, 
Sing ohon, &c. 

‘ Thae looks gae through the sal o’ me, 
Adown, &e. 

She buried the borinie babe’neath the brier, 
Sing ohon, &c. 

And washed her hands wi’ mony a tear, 
Adown, &c. 


And as she kneelt to her God in prayer, 
Sing ohon, &c. 

The sweet wee babe was smiling there, 
Adown, &ce. 

O ay, iny Ged, as I look to thee, 
Sing ohon, &c. 

My babe’s atween my God and me, 
Adown, &e. 


Ay, ay, it lifts its bonnie wee ee, 
Sing chon, &e. 

‘ Sic kindness get as ye shawed me,’ 
Adown, Xe. 

An’ O its smiles wad win me in, 
Sing ohon, Xe. 

But I’m borne down by deadly sin, 
Adown, &c.’ 


** Never was there a punishment 
devised which so completely defeated 
its own purpose. It either hardened 
or broke the heart of the sufferer, 
Without allowance for the different 
degrees of guilt in difierent cases, or 
for the relative situation of the parties 
in the same case, it was inflicted with 
indiscriminate and unmitigated rigour 
on the male and the female trans- 
gressor,——on the seducer and the se- 
duced. He, driven by exposure to 
blunt the poignancy of his shame in 
assumed effrontery, soon banished the 
wholesome feelings of remorse, and 
by an effort of fortitude, converted 
his disgrace into a triumph ; while 
the soft, the gentle-hearted fesale, on 
whom the cousequences of the tres- 
pass are, by naiure and by the usagesof 
society, made to constitute a penance 


* There are many variations of this 
affecting tale. One of them appears in 
the Musical Museum, and is there called 
‘ Fine Flowers of the Valley,’ of which 
the present is either the original or & 
parallel song; lam inclined to think it is 
the original. 
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ofthe most fearful and soul-subduing 
kind; she, in-whose mind the gloom 
of desertion was deepened by the loss 
of fame, the alienation of those she 
held most dear, and the close of every 
bright prospect ip life; she, already 
the dupe and the victim of treachery 
and falsehood, was held forth as the 
object of unsypathising cruelty and 
derision. If there be a state of mind 
in which 
* present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings,’ 


itissurely in the anticipation of this 
patefulexposure; nor are we to wonder 
that an Unfortunate, goaded to despair 
by the dread of so barbarous, so har- 
rowing a punishment, should, in the 
fever of apprehension, stifle the feel- 
ings of a mother, and brave ‘the guilt 
of infanticide, rather than submit to 
the torture of being publicly and in- 
delibly branded with infamy. The 


train of heart-breaking circumstances 
which follow the disgrace; the distant 
civility and coldiy averted look of 
friends; the dumb, despairing afflic- 
tion of parents; the vile fingers of 
public mockery wagged at them in 


the streets;—are not these excruci- 
ating punishments due only to the 
confirmed in vice, to the sworn vo- 
faries of prostitution? and must the 
pastors of the church, when they 
should privately administer the balm 
of forgiveness; when they should go 
into the wilderness and seek for the 
lamb, that had gone astray—must they 
unfeelingly forbid her return to the 
flock and shut the door of the fold 
against her for ever! Such Pharisaical 
rigour is contrary to the benevolent 
spiritof Christianity: far from striv- 
ing to reclaim those who are lost, it 
freezes ail ihe charities of the heart, 
and substitutes hypocrisy for sincere 
repentance. But never are the iron 
features of puritanical stoicism more 
hideous than when they frown ven- 
geance on the lovety face of blushing 
modesty, rendered! more timorous by 
the consciousness of a trespass; never 
is the breath of Calvinistic denuncia- 
tion more repuisive than when it 
blasts the flower already blighted, 
and drooping for want of shelter 
and support. In defiance of the 
dictates of common sense, and in 
outrage of the feelings of humanity, 
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this engine of monkish despotism was 
preserved by the Reformers, and be- 
came more terrible in their hands 
than in those of its inventors, until 
the liberal spirit of the present age 
prevailed over the narrow bigotry of 
fanaticism, and consigned the cutty- 
stool to the oblivion it lad long me- 
rited. Ridicule contributed, perhaps 
more powerfully than reason, to bring 
it into disuse. The rough, manly wit 
of Butler, end the bold energetic hu- 
mour of Burns, have done more to 
correct the pedantry of religion than 
whole voluines of serious expostula- 
tion.” 


With Mr. Cromek's sentiments, 
thus: expressed, we are happy and 
willing to avow the conformity of our 
own. 


The account of the fairies, war- 
locks, brownies, &c.’is eminently in- 
teresting; and no less so is that 
of Lord Nithsdale’s escape’ from 
the Tower, which displays an ex- 
traordinary instance of calmness, for- 
titude, intrepidity, and skiil in a fe- 
male, actuated by the amiable motive 
of saving a husband's lite. We find, 
also, in this Appendix, a brief account 
of the author of the well known 
ballad “‘ Mary’s Dream :” but as we 
propose to extract this for the next 
number of our ‘* Neglected Biogra- 

hy,” we shall say nothing more of 
it here, but conclude our strictures 
by repeating our assurance of the 
pleasure and instruction which we 
have received. from this performance 
of Mr. Cromek, 


Awne or Brittany: an Historical 
Romance. In three Volumes. 1810. 


|) OTWITHSTANDING the ar- 

LX guments which are employed 
by the author of this work, in sup- 
ort of the propriety and utility of 

onesie novels, we are pact | of 
opinion that they are an anomalous 
production and liable to. many objec- 
tions. They partake of two natures 
without being complete in either. 
They are of no value nor importance 
as historical documenis, for even what 
may be true in them wants the cha- 
racter of truth, and no man could 
assert a fact upon their evidence only. 
If we suppose a reader to become 
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acquainted, for the first time, with 
the historical matter contained in 
them through their pages, he would 
find the acquisition of no use, for he 
could not act upon it with the con- 
viction of its veracity ; and if he had 
read, in works of better authority, the 
same events, their repetition must be 
irksome: whence it may be concluded 
that the mixture of historical matter 
in such compositions cqn be neither 
useful nor, m general, interesting: 
while the amusement which the 
fictitious part might give is consider- 
ably weakened by that sort of feeling 
which the reader always possesses, 
and which arises from a certain degree 
of difficulty in readily discrimin: atit ng 
between what may be true and what 
may be false. No writer who has 
attempted to harmonize such a pre- 
posterous plan, has ever attained to 
permanent celebrity. 

With such deficiencies, however, 
“ts are inseparable from the author's 
plan, the present work possesses 
many claims to commendation. Its 
morality is good: the narrative is 
rapidly carried forwards, and sonie 
of the characters are’ well discrimi- 
nated. The heroine of the work ap- 
pears to much advantage: but the 
catastrophe seems to be hastily driven 
on by her second marriage. The 
interest of the reader oF ge gene- 
rally preserved to the en 
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done 2 without labour, and as labour 

does not always produce its intended 

effect, we do not } hesitate to apportion 

rree of commendation to Mr, 

for the success ful w ay in 

It may, 

in suc he 

ir necessary 

interest the 

Such 

anscriptions of epitaphs, 

; from the parish register of 

certain births, christenings, and bye 

rials, and sundry ot! collections ‘of 

nameless names which not even the 

sexton or clerk can be suspected to 
care about. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Faulkner hes _ performed 
his task, we do not know that we 
could select any thing move likely to 
amuse and interest : ir r¢ “ade rs cha 
the account of King James’s College, 
which was erected on the spot w here 
now stands a building (the Hospital) 
aineguen to a much nobler purpose. 


This institution was originally 
Partin by Dr. Matthew surcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter, in the seventh vear 
of the reign of King " unes the First, 
It was int tended as a colleze for the 
study of po lem ica! divinity and was 
to covsist of a stated numbe r of learn. 
ed divines, whose time ond talents 
were to be devoted to the advance: 
ment of the reformed religion, and 
the defence of it from the attacks of 

of Rome. This college 

ata time when the press 

th beoks of céutroversial 

id public attention was 

directed to disputations 

ical subjects; it was also 

i by a monarch whose mind 

ularivy partial, and whose 

chiefly consisted in this 

‘study: and the provost and 

ppointed were, for the most 

jnevished characters, and 

celebrated either for their 

learning. The college there- 

at first, prospered, and promised 
nuance of success. 

e of its best pa- 

upported it by various 

he himself 

F » first stone of the new edifice, 

Mav 8, 1600; gave timber requisite 

for the building out of W indsor Fé- 

rest; and ordered, in the original 
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charter of incorporation, bearing date 
May 8, 1610, that it should go under 
the name of ‘ King’s James's College 
at Chelsey.” By the same charter the 
number of members was limited toa 

rovost and nineteen fellows, seven- 
teen of whom were {p be in holy or- 
ders, the other two night be laymen; 
and their employment consisted ip re- 
cording the principal historical events 
which might occur during the time 
that they remained in office, but none 
of the members, on being elected bi- 
shops, could be permitted to retain 
their fellowships; by this charter also, 
the college was enabled to use a com- 
mon seal. 

“ Lysons says, that Prince Henry 
was a zealous friend to the undertak- 
ing; Strype also calls the Prince “our 
principal hope, and the principal au- 
thor of this design; but Fuller,-who, 
while he was writing his Church His 
tory, was enabled, by the kindness of 
the provost, Dr. Wilkinson, to exa- 
mine the papers of the colleve, says, 
‘upon my serious perusal of the re- 
cords of this colledge, ! finde not so 
much as mention of the name of 
Prince Henry, as in any degree visi- 
bly contributive thereunto.’ But what- 
ever might be the Prince's sentiments 
or intentions towards the college, they 
were superseded by his untimely 
death, which happened at St. James's 
House, Nov. 6, 1612, before he had 
reached the age of nineteen. But we 
believe that it was through the persua- 
sion of Bancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, that the King was so warm a 
friend to the institution; and this be- 
lief is supported by the authority of 
Wilson's Life of King James the First, 
and Warner's Ecclesiastical History. 

“ By the King’s favour, likewise, 
@n act of Parliament was obtained, iQ 
the year 1609, by which the provost 
and fellows of the college were em4 
powered to receive contributions of 
any kind ‘from his Majesty, or any 
of his loving subjects, not exceeding 
in the whole the yearly value of three 
thousand pounds:’ the Act also grants 
permission to them, their successors, 
deputies, and assigns, to raise money 
by bringing streams of running water 
into the city of London, from the 
marshes situated near Hackney; and 
to erect engines, open springs, dig 
trenches, &. for the advancement of 
Universat Mag. Vou. XV. 
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the undertaking, during the space of 
ten years, and under certain specified . 
réstrictionis. 

“* The building was begun upon a2 
piece of ground called ‘ Thame-Shot,” 
containing about six acres, at. that 
time in the possession of - Charles, 
Earl of Nottingham; who granted a 
lease of his term to Sutcliffe, at the 
yearly rent of seven pounds ten shil- 
lings. The edifice was to have con- 
sisted of two quadrangles of different 
dimensions, with a piazza along the 
four sides of the smaller court. Of 
this scarce an eighth part was erected, 
as only one side of the first quadrangle 
was ever completed, and this range of 
building, according to Fuller, cost 
above three thousand pounds.* 

** A print of the original design for 
this college is prefixed to a small book, 
called * The Glory of Chelsey College 
new Revived,’ published in London 
in the year 1662, and written by Joha 
Darley, B.D. and rector of Northill, 
in the county of Cornwall. This 
work was dedicated to King Charies 
the Second; and the author, after 
giving an history of the original foun- 
dation of the college, and the cause of 
its failure, endeavours to persuade his 
Majesty to grant it a fixed revenue, 
But this exhortation met with little or 
no attention: it was not a plan much 
suited to Charles's mind or pursuits; 
and all the eloquence of a man so 
little known as Darley was not likely 
to have much effect. 

** Another print is to be found in 
Grose’s Military Antiquities. The 
form of the building is awkward, and 
the stvle of it in the bad taste which 
prevailed throughout the reign of the 
first James; so that the admirers of 
classical architecture have but little 
cause to regret that not a vestige of it 
remains. At few periods, indeed, has 
architecture been at a lower ebb in 
this kingdom, than in this and the 
preceding reign, when all the beauty 
of the Gothic style had totally va- 
nished, and the rules and proportions 
of the Greek or Roman art were to- 
tally unknown or disregarded. The 
houses were so filled with windows, 
that they wore rather the appearance 
of ‘ green-houses;’ and there was @ 





* This appears to have been the south- 
ern wing next to the river Thames, 
2Q 
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general love for a profuseness of orna- 
ments, which, for the most part, were 
conceived and executed in a had 
taste. 

. * Sutcliffe was not only the founder 
of this institution, but also a most 
princely benefactor. He employed, 
during his life-time, his utmost endea- 
vours to promote its success; and in 
his will, dated Noy. 1, 1628, bequeath- 
ed to the society the farms of 
Kingston, Stayerton, 
Hagzard, in the Harberton, 
Appleton, & ( parishes of ) Churchton, 
Kemerland, Stoke Rivers; 
all situated in Devonhire; the yearly 
rent of which amounted to three bun- 
dred pounds; the benefit likewise of 
an extent on Sir Lewis Stukeley’s 
estate, valued at four thousand pounds; 
a tenement at Stoke Rivers, and other 
premises, in addition to ashare in the 
Great Neptune, a ship belonging to 
Whitby, in Yorkshire; his books and 
goods then in the college, aud part of 
his library at Exeter; he appointed 
Dr. John Prideaux and Dr. Thomas 
Clifford, feoffees in trust, to settle 
these bequests: upon the college; but 


the whole of the legacies were subject 


to this proviso, ‘that the work should 
not be hindered or stopped by wicked 
men of corrupt minds.’ 

** Dr. Godfrey Goodman, some time 
Bishop of Gloucester, but who was re- 
moved from his bishoprick in the year 
1640, on some suspicions of his favour- 
ing popish principles, intended to have 
left his library to this coilege, and says 
in his will, dated Jan. 17, 1655,— 
* Item, the books whichI intended for 
Chelsey Colledge, the colledge being 
now dissolved, { doe bestowe them 
upon Trinity Colledge, in Cambridge, 
but with this condition, that if ever 
Chelsey Colledge shall be restored, 
the books shall Jikewise be restored.’ 
The bishop died Jan. 19, 1655, and 
was buried near the fout, in St. Mar- 
garet’s parish church, Westminster, 

** Notwithstanding Sutcliffe's libe- 
ral bequests, the building, for want of 
a sufficient sum, went on but slowly; 
and the whole of their ready money, 
pounds, 
being expended, it was at Inst totally 
at astand. ‘The work has, we con- 
fess,’ says Darley, * hitherto proceed- 
ed slowly; and no marvel, secing great 
works are not easily achieved: Noah's 
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[Army 
Ark, God's Tabernacle and Temple, 
and famous schools and colleges, ny 
beit founded by kings and great men 
were long in building; and do we 
wonder that this college is not finish. 
ed? Furiher, it pleased God to de 
prive us of Prince Henry, our prinej. 
pal hope and chief author of thig 
design. Lastly, who knows whether 
God has appointed these weak means 
to set forward a great work, that hig 
power, in our weakness, might hayg 
the whole glory.’ * 

“* The king, still farther to support 
the undertaking, sent the following 
letter to Abbot, Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, to encourage the clergy of 
his. diocese to contribute towards the 
completion of the design:— 


* Right trusty and well-beloyed 
Counsellor, 


* We greet you well, 


* Whereas the enemies of the gospel 
have ever been forward to write and 
publish books for confirming of erio- 
neous doctrines, and impugning the 
truth, and now of late seem more cares 
less than before, to send daily into our 
realms such their writings, whereby 
our loving subjects, though otherwise 
well disposed, might be seduced, un- 
less some remedy should be provided. 
We, by the advice of our council, 
have lately granted a corporation, and 
given our allowance for erecting a 
colledge at Chelsey, for learned di- 
vines to be employed to write, as oc- 
casion shall require, for maintaining 
the religion professed in our king- 
doms, and confuting the impugners 
thereof. Whereupon, Doctour Sut- 
cliffe, designed provost of the said 
colledge, hath now humbly signified 
unto us, that upon divers promises of 
help and assistance towards erecting 
and endowing the said colledge, he 
hath, at his own charge, begun and 
well-proceeded, in the building, as 
doth sufficiently appear by a good 
part thereof already set up in the place 
appointed for the same. We, there- 
fore, being willing to favour and far- 
therso religious a work, will and re- 
quire you to write your letters to the 
bishops of your province, signifying 
unto them in our name, that our 


ww 





* Darley’s Glory of Chelsea, Col 
lege revived, p, li. 
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easure is, they deal with the clergie, 
and others of their diocese, to give 
their charitable benevelence for the 

erfectivg of this good work, so well 
coh; and for the better performance 
of our desire, we have given order to 
the said provost and his associates to 
atiend you, and others whom it may 
appertain, and to certify us, from time 
to tine, of their proceeding. 


* Tielford, the 6th of May, 1616.’ 


A copy of his Majesty's letter was 
accordingly sent to the bishops, with 
the following letter from the Arch- 
bishop :— 

‘ Now because it is so pious and 
religious a work, conducing both to 
God's glory and the saving many a 
soul within this kingdom, I cannot 
but wish that all devout and well- 
affected persons should, by yourself 
and the preachers in your diocese, as 
well publiciy as otherwise, be excited 
to contribute, in some measure, to so 
holy an jntendinent, now begun. And 
although these and the like motions 
have been frequent in these later 
times, yet let not these whom God 
hath blessed with any wealth be weary 
of well doing; that it may not be said, 
that the idolatrous and superstitious 
papistry be more forward to advance 
their falshoods, than we are to main- 
tain God's truth. Whatever is col- 
lected, 1 pray your lordship may be 
carefully brought unto me, partly, 
that it may passe not through any de- 
frauding hand, and partly, that his 
Majesty may be acquainted what js 
done on this behalf. 


* Your lordship’s very loving brother, 
* G. CANTERB.’ 


“ Similar letters were written to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Mayor 
ef London, in consequence of these 
letters, collections were made throngh- 
out the parishes of England; but their 
poet was small, avd nearly swal- 

owed up in charges and fees due to 
the collectors, The public subscrip- 
tions also, which were at the same 
time raising for the repairs of St.Paul’s 
Cathedrai, probably contributed, in 
no small degree, to the failure of the 
subscription; aud the success of Sir 
Hugh Middleton's project for supply- 
ing London with water by means of 
the New River, and which wag just 
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then sanctioned by act of Parliament, 
together with a total want of money 
requisite for carrying on the proect 
of the water-works, destroyed all ho 

of success froin that quarter. Not- 
withstanding these’ numerous ob- 
stacles, provosts and fellows were from 
time to time appointed. When any 
vacancy occurred, the member was to 
be named and recommetided by the 
vice-chancellor and heads of colleges 
in the two universities, and approved 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor of each university, and the 
Bishop of London. 

* The following is a list of the first 
provost and fellows of this collece, 
nominated by the King himself, May 
8, 1610 oo 

“ Provest.—-Matthew Sutcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter. 

“ Fellows.—Jobn Overall, Dean of 
St. Paul's. Thomas Morton, Dean of 
Winchester. Richard Field, Dean 
of Gloucester. Robert Abbot, D.D. 
John Spencer, D.D. Miles Smith, 
D.D. William Covitt,D.D. John 
Howson, D.D. John Layfield, B.D. 
Benjamin Charyer, D.D. Martin 
Fotherby, D.D. John Boys, D.D. 
Richard Brett, D.D. Peter Lilly, 
D.D. Francis Burley, D.D. John 
White, Fellow of Manchester College. 

** Treasurer —Wm. Helyer,; Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple. 

“ Historians.-—W iiliam Camden, 
Clarencieux. Jovn Haywood, LL.D. 


** William Camden was one of the 
historiographers to the college; his 
learning, his virtues, and his works, 
are well known, and deservedly held 
in the highest esteem; ord cannot 

ossibly acquire new celebrity by 
Leimny ‘aneted in this place, and [ 
shall therefore only refer my reader to 
the life of him, which is prefixed to 
Mr. Gough's useful and splendid edi- 
tion of his Britanuia. 

«« Among the papers relative to the 
college in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, is a petition for the adn.ission of 
Sir Henry Spelman, but no date is to 
be found on it; there is also a list of 
the fellows who beionged to the col- 
lege at the time immediately subse- 
quent to Suteliffe’s death, in the year 
1629. The names of them are, 

** Thomas Merton, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Isaac Barg ave, Dean of ‘ ‘an- 
terbury. John Young, Dean of Win- 
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chester; John Prideaux, D.D. Wil- 
liam Slater, D.D., Matthew Stiles, 
Alexander Surange, Richard Fitzher- 
bert, John Salkells, William Watts, 
Alexander Ely, Theodore Heap, Sa- 
muel Purchas, John Burley, and 
Richard Dean,* who was the young 
merchant mentioned by Lysons, as 
admitted into the college in opposi- 
tion to the original design of the in- 
stitution. 


** Marcus Antonius de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalatro, was admitied 
by the King’s letters patent in the year 
1622. 

** As no probability now remained 
of the college ever succeeding, Lord 
Coventry, in the year 1630, passed a 
decree in chancery that, by the con- 
sent of Dr. Featley and Dr John Pri- 
deaux, the remaining feoffee of Dr. 
Sutcliffe's will, the farms of Kingston, 
Hazzard, and Appleton, should be 
yiven to Mr. Matthew Halse and Mr. 
Edward Meredith, the heirs of Dr. 
Sutcliffe, upon the payment of 300/. 


_ In the year 1636, during the time 
that Dr. Featley was provost, the 
plague raged with so much _ violence 
in London, that Sir Francis Kynaston, 
regent of the Museum Minerve, pre- 
sented a petition to the king, request- 
ing his permission to remove his aca- 
demy to Chelsea College. The king 
accordingly granted him permission 
to use the college, both as a refuge 
from the violence of the contagion, 
and as a retirement in which the edu- 
cation of the young men might con- 
tinue uninterrupted. 


* The. Museum, Minerve was an 
acadeiny instituted in the eleventh 
year of the reign of Charles the First, 
and established at a house in Covent 
Garden, purchased for the purpose by 
Sir Francis Kynaston, and which he 
had furnished with books, manuscripts, 
paintings, statues, musical and mathe- 
matical instruments, éc. and’ every 
requisite for a polite and liberal edu- 
‘cation: only the nobility. and gentry 
were admissible into the academy. 
Sir F.Kynaston was chosen regent of 
the new institution, and professors 
were appointed to teach the various 
arts and sciences. ‘The constitutions 





* Tauner’s MSS. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 
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of the Museum Minerva were pub. 
lished in London in 1626, in 4to, 

On Featlev’s refusal to admit then 
into the college, Sir F. Kynaston pre. 
sented a petition to Laud, Archbisho 
of Canterbury, stating the grounds og 
which he had formerly requested thg 
king to grant him an asylum at Chel. 
sea, and the permission gracious] 
granted by his majesty, who had de. 
sired Dr. Featley to accommodate hin 
and his schelars in the college. Thig 
petition also states, that ‘at first Dr, 
Featiey acquiesced, but afterwards re, 
fused them admittance, although they 
had promised to quit the college at g 
month's notice; they, therefore, en. 
treated his grace to move his majesty 
to make good his gracious permission,’ 
&c. 

“This petition the archbishop 
transmitted to Dr, Featley, desiring 
him to peruse it, and give him an 
* account of that part wherein he was 
concerned.’ In compliance with this 
injunction, Dr. Featley sent the arch- 
bishop a long ‘ Remonstrance,’ in 
which he denied ‘that he had ever 
acquiesced in the wish of Sir Frap- 
cis to be admitted into the college, 
but had from the first refused his 
consent until applied to for it by Dr. 
Betham, in the name of his majesty, 
and even then he answered his ma- 
jesty humbly, but represented that 
the whole college was not at his dis- 
posal, that there was a public library 


of the college, containing some hun: ”’ 


dreds of books, besidés'an upper room, 
in which the patents and muniments 
of the college wefe ‘kept, and which 
ought, by no means, to be given into 
the hands of strangers; there were also 
the apartments of two of the fellows, 
Dr. William Slater and Mr. Joho Bur- 
ley, which were filled with ‘stuff and 
books,’ 


*“ This remonstrance had the de- 
sired effect, and Sir F. Kwnaston and 
or. May, one of the professors, were 
obliged to remove the academy te 
Little Chelsea. 

** In the month of April in the 
same year, Mr. George Cottington 
wrote to Archbishop Laud, praying 
that the rents of the various tene- 
ments, bequests, &c. of Dr, Sutcliffe 
* might be established upon the repa- 
ration of St. Paul's, and there to centi- 
nue, until altercation and controvelsy 
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jn religion be necessary in a Christian 
commonwealth, or until Oxford and 
Cambridge (the two prime seminaries 
of learning in Christendom) shall grow 
barren of able divines.’ 

“ It is upon the back of a copy of 
this paper in the Bodleian Library, 
that Archbishop Laud has written 
‘Controversy College:’ no answer to 
this letter is to be found among Tan- 
ner’s manuscripts. 

“ The king soon after received an 
application to convert the college inte 
a pest-house for the city of Westmin- 
ster. After Featley’s death, which 
happened in 1645, the college was des- 
tined to various purposes, being at 
ope time used as a prison,* and at 
another as a riding- house. 

“ We shall now copy the curious 
account given by Lyvsons of the build- 
ing,t as it stood in the year 1652, 
which is among the papers in the Aug- 
mentation-Office. It is described as 
a ‘brick building, 180 feet in length, 
from east to west, and 33 in breadth; 
consisting of a kitchen, two butteries, 
two larders, a hall, and two large par- 
lours belowstairs; on the second story, 
four fair chanibers, two with drawing- 
rooms, and four closets; the same on 
the third story; and on the fourth a 
very large gall: th having at each end 
alittle room, with turrets covered with 
slate.” The building, with its appur- 
tenances, was valued at $0/. per ann.; 
the whole of the premises, which oc- 
cupied twenty-eight acres, at 69/. 10s. 
Before the college, on the south side, 
stood a row of elms. 

* At Featley’s death in 1645, Dr. 
William Slater became provost; ‘and 
Slater dying, Dr. Samuel Wilkinson, 


‘rector of Chelsea, styled himself pro- 





* “ Capt. Stayner, commander of 
the Foresight, with ten frigates more 
of his squadron, came into Lee Road 
on Monday last, and brought with him 


‘the twelve Dutch men of-war taken in 


the late fight, as also the Dutch pri- 
soners to the number of 1370. Where- 
upon order was sent for bringing up 
the said prisoners to London; and 
accordingly, on Friday, they were 
brought up in barges, and at, present 
secured in (helsey Colled. e until fur 
ther order." —Mercurius Politicus, June 
23, 16538. 

t Lyson's Environs, vol. ii. p. 153. 


Faulkner's Description of Chelsea and its Environs. $09 


vost. Slater’s death must. have hape 
pened before the year 1665, aS Wil- 
kinson was provost when. Fuller wrote 
his ‘Church History ; 

** The college, after this time, gra- 
dually sunk into insignificance, and at 
last alaw-suit was commenced between 
Dr. Wilkinson and Sir Wiiliam Mon- 
son, Viscount Castlemain in Ireland, 
who had married the widow of the 
Earl of Nottingham, about the title of 
the ground on which the building was 
erected. — 

* After this, the property of the 
college reverted to the crown, and it 
was used.as a prison,and made a re- 
ceptacle for Dutch seamen. In the 
year 1669, Charles the Second gave 
the ground and buildings'to the Royal 
Society, which was about that time; 
incorporated; they endeavoured for 
some time to let the premises advan- 
tageously, but failing in their attempts, 
they sold them again to Sir Stephen 
Fox, for the king’s use, in the mouth 
of Jan. 1682, for the sum of 1,S00/.* 

** Such was the origin, progress, 
and decay of King James's College at 
Chelsea; its beginning was attended 
with many favourable omens, and had 
Sutcliffe lived some time longer, the 
undertaking would, perhaps, have fi- 
nally prospered; but at his demise 
the spirit of the members declined, 
and the troubles which clouded the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles [L. 
destroyed all hopes of its ever suc- 
ceeding. 

** Dr. Sutcliffe’s benefactions were 
larve’' and numerous; but of all his 
bequests, the college oniv reaped the 
advantage of a tenement in the parish 





* The president having been im- 
powered by former orders to dispose 
hy sale of Chelsea Coilege with the 
appurtenances, reported that he had 
sold it with the 'ands belonging to it 
to Sir Stepben Fox for his majesty’s 
use, in case the council shouid ratify 
the sale for 1,300/. ready money, to be 
paid by Sirstephen Fox, at one pay~ 
ment, at the sealing of the convey- 
ances. ‘The Council hereupon judged, 
that the president had done aservice. 
to the society, and approved of the 
said sale at the rate of 1,5004 ready 
money, and returned him, thanks ac- 
cordingly, — Birch’s Hist. Royal Sa- 
ciety, vol. iv. pe 117. : 
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of Stoke Rivers, called Kemerland, 
with its pa Oe the anoual 
value of which did not exceed 368i. 
and the greater part of this rent was 
expended in the repairs of the college, 
and the house at Kemerland; as for 
the extent on Sir Lewis Stukely’s 
estate, it was not pro‘uctive of any 
advantage, a prior claim being disco- 
vered; and objections were raised to 
the validity of Dr. Sutcliffe’s right to 
a share in the Great Neptune. 

** Sutcliffe, in his will, thus ex- 
plains his intentions in founding the 
college :—* 

“*The College of Chelsey pro- 
cured, founded, and built almost all 
at my charge, principally for the 
maintenance of the true Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Christian faith; and 
next for the practice, setting forth, 
and encrease of true and sound learn- 
ing, against the pedantry, sophistries, 
and novelties of the Jesuits, and others, 
the pope's factors and followers; and 
thirdly, against the treachery of the 
Pelagians and Arminians, and others 
that draw towards popery and Babilo- 
nian slavery, endeavouring to make a 
rent in God's church, and a peace he- 
tween heresy and God's true faith— 
between Christ and antichrist. I re- 
commend first to thee,O my God! 
who first inspired me to begin this 
necessary and noble work; and next 
to the king’s most excellent majesty, 
whoshall receive thereby great honour 
and assurance of his estate, if he wili 
be pleased to farther and_ perfect this 
so pions a work; and thirdly, to all 


well-affected and orthodox bishops M 


and other clergymen, to whose cfiice 
it belangeth; and lastly, to all good 
Christians, zealous for the honour of 
God,’ &c. 

** King James, as was before men- 
tioned, patronized the design highly; 
this prince, indeed, was so fond of 
polcniical disputations, for which the 
college was chiefly founded, that, in 
\is Opinion, the zeal and piety of his 
divines was proved by the number of 
controversies in which they had seve- 
rally been engaged, and he rewarded 
them accordingly. The king, by his 
betters-patent, had appointed many of 
the most celebrated divines to become 
members of this society; and it had 





* Tanner's MSS. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. : 


Criticism. 


CAPat 
to boast of some of the soundest scho. 
lars and most excellent bishops that 
the church of England has. secy, 
Camden also, the father of Engtsh 
antiquaries, and the learne’ Si; Lienry 
Spelman, may be enrolled. amons iis 
members. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, the college, as we have seen, 
did not succeed; and many reasons 
were assigned for its failure; and. an. 
other college, also, founded at Ripor 
in this reign, for the encouragement 
of science and general literature, failed 
for want of support and patrenage.” | 
Before we conclude onr account of 
this volume we'cannot omit to notices 
an instance of plagiarism not very 
modestly committed by the author. 
At p. 401; in the brief mention of 
Smollett, as one of the inhabitants of 
Chelsea, is the following paragraph: 


“The gratitude of posterity hag 
done little towards the conferring of 
posthumous honours typo the mé- 
mory of Simollett; names of meaner 
importance have attracted higher no- 
tice by the venial kindness of survi- 
ving friends, but the kisidness of 
friendship can impart to its object no 
new principie of vitalitv, and the 
lapse of a few years wil! be sufficient 
to dispossess such intruders into the 
temple of fame from their post.” 


Now these sentiments are copied, 
without any acknowledgment, and 
word for word, from Mr. Mudford’s 
life of Smao}lett prefixed to his edition 
of the British Novelists. It there 
forms the initiat paragraph, and 
r.. Faulkner ought certainly, if 
he thought it worth ‘taking, to have 
confessed from whence he took it. 
The whole account, indeed, seems to 
be evidently copied from Mr. Mud- 
ford’s, even to its very errors ; for Mr. 
M. has fallen into one, where he de- 
nominates Smollett’s satirical poemis 
** The Author and his Friend,” instéad 
of * The Adyice and Reproof,” 
which is its true title; and Mr. 
Faulkner, erroneously calls it % 
likewise. Should his work come to 
a second edition, which it seems well 
entitled to do, we hope he will ac. 
knowledge his obligation if he should 
still think the passage in question 
worth retaining. 

There are several 
nying this volume, w 
value, 


Jates accom 
ich pean 74 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Sranzas ON HAppmNnEss. bebo cw but transient beauties, are 

MES ambition filis the mind, apes. abel : 
johns forms for some resign’d, To lure, and captivate the feeble mind ? 
Sometimes to this, then that inclined, Those purer smiles {inspising baat 

Thinking it will give happiness. Beaming celestial light, are thine! 
But when, alas ! it is attain’d, Thou dost the sacred calm diffuse, 
Sated with it, another’s fram’d ; Which soothes to pleasures more divine! 
Uneasy still *till that is gain’d, And can these less deserve .h’ enraptur’d 

Farther still from happiness. song? 


‘ ters : The fervent homage of the poet’s tongue? 
The poor imagine wealth the thi ng, Were yours the lyre, ye Jadness few! 
That can this geuuine Blessing brings = Who round fair Science’ heights pursue, 


Toit they say content doth cling, Your thoughtful, still-aspiring way ; 
In it they say is happiness — Where reason’s sun lama the se kal 

But yet the rich unhepey are, And gilds the clouds that intervene, 

Aspiring pride takes th’ place of care, Till all is intellectual day ; 

Corrodiag envy fixes there, No more the loose, enervate string, 


Which quite destroys their happiness. In feeble numbers would complain ; 


Had we what all the world could grant, But rouz’d to lofty themes again, 
Yet something we should scheme to want, Would give sublimer raptures wing. 
Something our comfort to supplant, Could I with truth’s expressive hand, 
As if afraid of happiness. The chords’ harmonious powers command, 
What strains extatic thence should flow !” 
The man whose wants are mostly scarce, Their deep, according accents, taught 


Who suits his mind unto his place ; To utter the majestic thought, 

Who vicious passions strive t’ erase, Should through the farthest haunts of 
Approaches near tohappiness. “ ature stray: 

He who feels for others’ woes, Should spurn the dwindling world below, 

Whose heart with pure ben<volence glows, And wind th’ etherial region through, ~ 

His actions to his mind disclose, As reason calmly guides the view, 


Sensations near to happiness. a fair, celestial meee opes the way : 
: ~~ ose yot’ries now. no longer raise 
 gateghye error teed must 1°? Heav’n, the ineffeifectual gaze 5 
As when from old Chaldea’s plain, 








share— - 
= SR Or from the Babylonian fane 
And atixious is his life t’ prepare, ? 
To merit pall ves happiness. The on eg first sought her beauteous 
“> 
His hope will be his pleasure here, When darkly veil’d, she turn’d aside, 
And lead him unto heaven, where And call’d on mystery to hide 
That blissthat’s there and only there, Her form symmetral, and each perfect 
Doth grant unto him happiness. grace. 
Denton. R. B. Jun. Vainwere a cavern’s gloom,* and mystie 
rights! 
In vain did Egypt’s solemn sages bow! 
Ope To Uranta. Anon she hones oumidies saleeaap woo 
AY Goddess of thestar-impearled crown, Her bright perfections from the Grecian 
Th’ etherial vesture, and the silver zone, heights : 
Why does thy sacred influence more in- Yet still reserved, the slow relenting maid, 
spire Through partial clouds her radiant form 
The calm of sages, than the poet’s fire ? display’d, 
Sleep the untuneful chords obscurely laid Till later years dispell’d the ling’ring 
By science deep in some unfriendly shade, shade. ; 
That in her realms sublime, so few are 
known : A * The early followers of this science 
‘Who eo Pe) wake their sweetly-varied ‘are said to have watched the motions of 
J the heavenly bodies from deep and gloomy 


Or does the venal bard prefer to tread, we . 
Selig wr ry caverns, as they could distinctly discern 
ag vain, capricious maid! may 11001 from thence (through an aperture 
Her scenes illusive, throng’d with phan- at the top) even int broad day. 
toms gay, t Thales, Pythagoras, Anaximander, 


The offspring wild of her prolific ray;  &c, 
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In spring, the fair one of the vale, 

Best spreads her roses to the view ; 

Then glowing in the morning gale, 

Her dimpled smiles, demand the tribute 
ue : 

Thou muse! inspir’st my song the best, 

When nature wears her brumal vest ; 

When snows upon the distant hill, 

» Reflect the sunbeam, faint, and chill; 
And transient is the cheerless day, 
O’errul’d by night’s superior sway : 

Oh! then to bribe my votive lays, 

In vain Golconda’s gems may blaze, 

Or Cytherea, smiling queen ! 

Assume her most inviting mien! 

Repugnant, would I turu away 

From the gay couch of palid luxury 5 

The motley robe, of aulic pride, 

All pageant pomp would lay aside, 

Delightful change! to wander forth with 
thee! 

Ignobly lull’d, in soft luxuripus ease, 

Let ignorance s‘ill s!umber if he please! 

But, while the shapeless hours of sleep, 

Across his couch supincly creep, 

Wrapt in a chaste, contemplative deligH¥, 

Oh: let me learn th’ unerring laws of 
nighi!— 

Oft when her shades incipient spread ; 

When high amidst the starry train, 

Scarce beaming to the sighi, 

The friendly twin-stars faintly burn, 

As Cynthia, from her wary bed 
Arising, pours from silver-horn 
A flood of lucid light: 

Ascending some stupendous steep, 
Beneath whose brows in silence sleep, 
The lesser bill, and far extended plain ;— 
High rais’d above the world’s controul, 

With holy transport to the skies, 

My swelling thoughts shall tow’ring rise, 
*Till zones celestial gird my soul! 

Or higher still on airy pinion soar, 

To find new systems, and their paths 

explore ; 

Or trace some world, that forth augustly 

steers, 

Amidst the ever-harmonizing spheres 

That round the throne of sable midnight 

move. 

Uuwearied, thus the hours shall glide 

away, ; 

In sweet communion with the realms 

above ; 

"Till I behold the ruddy prince of day, 

With stately pace ascend the eastern way, 

In broad effulgence, to assert his reign, 

And give the world refresh’d, to toil again. 


H. A.D. 


[ Apare 


Love Lerrers fo my Wire, By 
James Woopnovssz, 


LETTER XIV. 
[Continued from page 224.) 


"THE former doctrine tends men’s souly 
to save, 

And free their forfeit bodies from the graye, 

But guides not conscience in a Christiay 
course, 

Nor can one rule infer, or law enforce ; 

Forming, alone, that dead and fruitless 
faith, 

That bold belief each false professor hath, 

More Tae Devils feel! curs’d Judas 
felt : 

It makes them tremble ! and it made him 
melt ! 

But ne’er, in them, brought forth the fruits 
of love, 

To fit for bliss, in holy realms above ; 

In him no peace, or joy, or genuine 
hope, 

But ‘black despondence, and the fatal 
rope! 


God’s quick’ ning spirjt living faith im- 

paris, 

To bring forth heavenly fruits from holy 
hearts— 

To root out pride, and lust, by special 
grace, 

And plant pure Christian virtues in their 
place ; 

Still making man’s regenerate nature 
strive, 

To keep his holy instincts all alive: 

Not like a gross and graceless wedded 

: wife, 

Who claims protection, as a spouse for 
life ;— ‘ 

Each bridal blessing, privilege, and pow’r, 

Her covenanted husband’s bountegus 
dow’ r ; 

To spend them-all on pride, and fleshly 
lust, 

Her neighbours bane, and bridegroom’s 
deep disgust. 

But more like thee, my Hannah ! justand 


true! 

Endeavouring, daily, to yield Heav’n its 
due. 

To all around thee more than moral 
right, 

Thy children’s comfort, consort’s deat 
delight! 

{To be continued.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Rovyat ACADEMY. 


HE following are the premiums 
for the current year :— 


For the best historieal pictre in oil © 


ours, a gold medal and fifty guineas. 
Re subject to be Themist®cles taking 
Reftige at the Court of Admetus.— 
Vide Cornelius Nepos, Thucydides, 
&c. To consist of not less than three 
figures; the size of te cloth to be 
a cémmon half fength, viz. two feet 
two inches by three feet four: the 
principal figure togmpasure not more 
than two feet in height,’ nor les#than 
twenty inches. 

For the best model of a bas-relief, 
a gold medal and fifty gpinegss The 
subject tobe Hercules rescuing Al- 


cestes “from POrgus.—Potter's Euri« 


. pides. To consist of not less than 
three figures; the principal figure to 
measure not more than two fect in 
height, nor less that¥ twerity in¢hes. 

N.B. The candidatesare to present 


their modeis either baked or cast in 
plaster. 
For the b€st finished design in 


architecture, a gold medal aud fifty 
guineas. The stiject to be a Theatre. 

The whole comprised of one general 
and regular composition; the designs 
to be as large as an entire sheet Of 
double elephant will admit. 

A number of silver medals. will be 
siven for the best models and draw- 
ings of Academy figures, done in the 
Royal Academy; and for the best 
accurate figured drawings of the east 
front of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Done from actual measurements, 
carefully finished and washed; to be 
as large as a whole sheet of double 
elephant will admit, attested “to bé 
their own dratWvings by any one of 
the Academicians, or any other pro- 
fessor of reputation, resident in 
London. : 

The first medal in each of these 
classes, will be accompanied with a 
copy of Reynolds’ and .West’s Dis- 
courses; and Barry's Lectures, - hand- 
somely bound and inscribed. 

Three silver medals will also be 
given for the best. drawings, and 
three silver medals for the best mo- 
dels, of a statue, or groupe, in the 
Antique Academy, to be selected aud 

Universat Mac. Vor, XV. 


set out by the keeper for that pur- 
pose, on the first day of October 
next, for one month. 

The first medal in each of these 
classes, will be accompanied with a 
copy ofyFuseli’s and Opie’s Lectures, 
handsomely bound and inscribed. 

The pietures, drawings, models, and 
designs, for all the premiums, to be 
delivered to the kecper of the Royal 
Academy, upon Friday, the first ay 
of Novempbe néxt. 

All the students who are candidatés 
fer the premiums of the gold medals, 
are to attend upon Friday, the fif- 
teenth day of November next, (at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon) at the 
Royal Academy, .in order to give a 
proof of their pn aati by making 2 


‘sketch of a given subject, in the pre- 


sence Of the keeper. « 

The time allowed for making these 
sketches, will be five hours, from ten 
till three, 

The candidates for ghe historical 

picture, to m@ke their sketches in oil 
colours. ‘ ° 
' All the students who are candidates 
for*the premiums given for the Aca- 
dethy figures, @e to enter their names 
in the keeper's ‘book, on or before 
Wednésday, the eleventh day of 
October next, and to begin making 
their models, or drawings, om Mon- 
day the fourteenth day of October 
next; when the visitor will be desired 
to set the model in the same attitude 
or six nights successively; and on 
Monday, the @Ist of October, the 
model will be placed in another atti- 
tude, and continue the same during 
six nights. Candidates for the “pre- 
miums to be given for the drawings 
or models from the antique, must 
enter their names on or before the 
Ist of October. 

The drawings, or models done in 
the Academy, are to be left with the 
keeper. 

No student who has already gained 
a medal, shall be admitted a candi- 
date a second* time for the same 
premium. 

Mr. Barry, of Bristol, has just 
finished, and will exhibit two eg 
that, in the style of comic humour, 
are equal to Wilkie or Bird. The 


2k 
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subjects, a Nervous Patient and Doc- machs of dogs, cats, rabbits, &¢, 
tor, and a Summer's Afternoon, with instantly killed them by acting on the 
all the Effects of Heat. nervous system, and producing a 
compression of the brain: thrown 
. , into the rectum, the same effects 
Rovat SocteTy.—Jan. 31. produced. The pulsation and tee 
PAPER by Mr. Home was read of the heart, after administerin 
t% on the non-conducting powers these poisons, were maintained for a 
of the thoracic duct and the spleen considerable time, by means of arti. 
from the stomach to the bladder. ficial respiration, except with to. 
Mr. H. related a number of experi- bacco, which instantly destroyed the 
ments made with ligatures, or by powers of the heart, and arrested the 
removing the spleen and keeping a pulsations. One drop of the empy- 
ligature on the thoracic duct, in reumatic oil of tobacco let fall on 
which state rhubarb was taken into the tongue of a cat, killed her, but 
the stomach of the animal, and was did not destroy the pulsation so in. 
detected in the urine; whence he in- stantaneously. Mr. Brodie made a 
ferred, contrary tosome opinions he great number of experiments with 
formerly’ published, that those two the vegetable poison used by the 
organs are not necessary to the secre- American Indians to poison their 
tion of urine. arrows, and with nearly similar re. 
Feb. 7. Mr. Smithson’s paper on sults. 
zeolite was read. This ingenious On Thursday, the 21st of February, 
mineralogist having received some a paper was read by H. Dayy, Esq, 
specimens of this mineral from M. LL.D. Sec. R.S. on a gaseous com- 
Haiiy himself, and labelled by his bination of oxymuriatic gas and 
own hand, he deemed ita favourable oxygen. 
opportunity of ascertaining if there | Mr. Davy procured this extraor- 
were any chemical difference between dinary body by acting on hyper-oxy- 
the mesotype of the French crystallo- muriate of potash by diluted muriatie 
grapher, and zeolite or the uatrolith acid. Mr. Davy stated, that it ex- 
of Klaproth, as he had previously plodes by the application of a heat 
discovered the .existence of soda in equal to that of the human body; and 
all the specimens of zeolite which that though the oxygen and oxymuri- 
are found in these kingdoms, as well atic gas expand in separating from 
as those in Germany. M.Vauquelin each other, yet heat and light are pro- 
analysed several specimens of zeolite duced. The metals which burn 
without discovering any traces of readily jn oxymuriatic gas, do net 
soda; but Mr. Smithson discovered act upon this body till it is decom- 
alkali even in the mesotype sent him posed. He described a number of 
by M. Haiiy, and in every other spe- properties of this compound, all of 
cimen of zeolite in his possession, which he comsisiered ao siZeneticnas 
Froai this circumstance he is inclined his opinion of the undecempose 
to prefer'the original name of zeolite, nature of oxymuriatic gas; and as 
as given to this mineral by its disco- particularly opposed to the idea of 
verer Crons{ed, in preference to that its containing oxygen. . Mr. Davy 
of mesotype given it by Haiiy; and proposed the name zuthine or zuthic 
considers the distinction between me- gas for this body from its colour, 
sotype and natrolith as unsupported which is bright yellow; but he stated 
by chemical analysis. that he should be content to adopt 
Feb. 14. A long paper on the ef- any,other name which migbt be consi- 
fects of vegetable poisons on animals dered as more appropriate. 
by Mr. Brodie was read. ‘The author 
ha‘ pursued his researches for a con- . . 
siderable time, and detailed to the Rovyat Society or EpinBurcm 
society the result of his experiments ¢ }N the 7th of January, Sir Geo. 
on rabbits, cats, and dogs, with alco- Mackenzie continued his ac- 
hol, dil of bitter almonds, extract of count’ of the mineralogy of Iceland, 
aconite, tobacco, &e. These veyeta- and described some very curious 
bic Substances thrown into the sto- geological facts. On the @ist b¢ 
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concluded his mineralogical detail, 
with an interesting description of 
Mount Hecla, and other volcanic 
districts. In this paper Sir George 
made some remarks which tended to 
place obsidian and puinice in a con- 
spicuous point of view, as relating to 
the different theories of the earth, and 
clearly proved their origin to be 
igneous ; a position which has hither- 
to been denied by Werner and his 


pupils. 

bn the 4th of February, Dr. Brew- 
ster read an ingenious paper on the 
longitude of the comet of 1770, Sir 
George Mackenzie described some 
remarkable hot springs in Iceland. 
To one of these he gave the name. of 
the alternating Geyser, as it spouted 
from two distinct orifices evidently 
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connected within, but only from one 
at a time, whose operations alternated 
with those of the other intervals of 
time. 

On the 18th, Professor Playfair read 
part of a biographical sketch of the 
late John Robinsen, LL. D. and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Mr. Allan 
communicated a letter from Dr. 
Henry, of Manchester, describing the 
position of some singular masses of a 
substance apparently composed of 
wax and rosin, which had been laid 
bare by a late overflow of the river 
Mersey, 4 little below Stockpart, abcut 
three feet under the scil,—and sup- 
posed to be the refuse of some manu- 
factory, of which no other vestige or 
recollection now remains. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Warks 


in Hand, 


R. BUSBY has completed a 
translation in rhyme, of the six 
books of Lucretius on the Nature of 
Things. ‘I'he work is dedicated to 
Lord Grenville; but, previously to its 
publication, it is to be read to a 
select literary audience. 

County Guides to Botanists, &c. 
appear to be a new feature in litera- 
ture; the Rev. John Rudd, F.L.S. and 
President of the new Literary Society 
at Preston, intends to publish a Bo- 
tanist's Guide through Lancashire, in 
which all the plants indigenous to the 
gounty will be described. 

Mr. Winch has nearly ready for the 
press the Flora of the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham; to 
which the Botanist's Guide through 
those counties may be considered as 
the introduction. ‘Tbe former will 
be embellished with coloured en- 
gravings. 

. A new Bristol Guide will appear 
in the course of the spring, in which 
the value of the surrounding country, 
the minerals, &c. will form .a con- 
spicuous part. The circulating lib: a- 
rievin that city, are said to have com- 
menced the plan of introducing all 
the new Voyages, Travels, &c. in lieu 
of the pernicious trash called Novels. 

Mr. Henry Jacob, and Mr. A. J. 

Yalpy, are engaged to superintend a 


Se. lF 


c. 


new edition of the Hebrew Bible with 
points, and with the old Latin ‘Transla- 
tion of Arius Montanus_ interlisted. 
The Hebrew text will be taken from 
Vander Hooght; and the work com- 
prised in two handsome volumes, 
royal octavo. 

The continued publication of the 
Hortus Kewensis is not likely to be 
retarded by the death of Mr. Dry- 
ander; the second volume will speedi- 
ly be published. 

Topographical Researches inWales, 
by Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, will - be 
ready for publication in May. 

- The works of Pierce Plowman, col- 

lected from very ancient Mss. by 
Dr. Whitaker, are ina state of great 
forwardness.- 

Mr. Fenton, late of Fisguard, is 
preparing an Account of a Tour thro’ 
Pembrokeshire. 

Dr. Laurence, of Oxford, is pre- 
paring for the press a critical Exami- 
nation of the Unitarian version of 
the New Testament. 

Shortly will be ready for publica- 
tion, Missionary Anecdotes, contain- 
ing remarkable Instances of the Power 
of Divine Grace, in the Conversion of 
the Heathen, in different ages and 
countries; and aw Account of the 
cruelties and superstitions of Pagan 
nations. By the Rev. George Burder, 
2Rea 
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A new edition, carefully corrected, 
of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, 
with a portrait of the Bishop, engrav- 
ed by Collyer, is in the press. 

The first volume of Mr, Bawden's 
Domesday Book is nearly ready for 
publication ; it comprises the counties 
of Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxon, 
and Gloucester. The modern names 
of places are adapted as far as possible 
to those in the original record. 

A History of Merchant Tailors’ 
School, London, from its foundation 
to the present time, by the Rev. H. 
B. Wilson, is preparing for the press, 
in one volume quarto: it willinclude 
the lives of the eminent men there 
educated, illustrated with engraved 
heads of Archbishops Juxon, Dawes, 
Boulter, &c. 

Dr. Richard Baker, Rector of 
Cawston, Norfolk, is about to publish 
“‘ The Psalms evangelized, in a con- 
tinued Explanation.” 

Dr. Pearson's Warburtonian Lec- 
tures, preached in Lincoln's Inn, will 
shortly be published. 

Mr. Montague. Pennington kas 
nearly ready for publication, Re- 
demption, or a View of the Christian 
Religion, from the fall of Adam, to its 
complete establishment under Con- 
stantine. 

Lucien Bonaparte's Epic Poem of 
Charlemagne; or Rome Delivered, 
will appear at the close of the present 
year. The Poem is of considerable 
length, and is divided into twenty- 
fourcantos. Its composition, and the 
prosecution of the various studies 
connected with it, have formed the 
chief occupation of the author during 
seven years, which have elapsed since 
he retired from public ‘life. They 
continue to engage him at present. 

Mr. Parkinson's third and conclud- 


ing volume of Organic Remains of a. 


former World, containing the fossil 
remains of echini, shells, insects, 
crustacea, fishes, amphibia, quadru- 
peds, &c. with twenty plates, will be 
ready for pubiication by the middle 
of June. 

Mr. Trotter's Account of Mr. Fox’s 
Tour ip France and Flanders in 1802, 
and of the last four years of the life of 
that revered character, with a number 
of original letters, is in the press. 
Mr. Trotter was private secretary to 
the Hon. Charles Fox. 
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Dr. Hayter’s Report to the Prince 
Regent, of his literary mission 
Naples, and the Herculaneum many. 
scripts, will shortly appearsin a superh 
edition, in royal quarto, 

Dr. Toulmin, of Birmingham, hag 
ready for speedy publication, Pour 
Discourses on the Nature, Design, 
Uses, and History of the Ordinance 
of Baptism: with a Preface, contain. 
ing some Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s 
Letter to a Padobaptist; and on 
some Passages in Mr. Dyer's “* Nature 
of Subscription,” and Mr. Frend’s 
Letters to the Bishop of Lincoln, 


Arts, Sc1IENCcEs, &c. 


Mr.West's painting of the miracles 
of our Saviour, has been purchased 
by the subscribers of the British In- 
stitution, for $000 guineas, at fifty 
guineas each individual subscriber, 
This painting was originally designed 
for America. 

Dr. John Reid has lately observed, 
on the ground that insane persons are 
in general the favourite subjects of 
their own conversation, and, of 
course, of their silent thoughts, that 
nothing can be so likely to endanger, 
in case of any adverse occurrence, 
the stability of reason, as this misera- 
ble absorption in self; he adds, “ An 
admirable sermon of the late Dr. 
Priestley's, on the.duty of not living 
to ourselves, if the principles of it 
were properly digested and assimi- 
lated into the habit, would prove a 
better preservative against the malady 
of mental derangement, than any 
prophylactic that is to be found 
amidst the precepts of moral, or the 
prescriptions of medical science.” 

A correspondent writes, in addition 
to several others who have given their 
opinion onthe mode of discovering & 
pernicious acid in some kinds of 
vinegar, that if a piece of a tobacco 
pipe be first put into the fire till it is 
quite hot, and then into the vinegar, 
the latter, if it be bad, will make the 
pipe black, or of a dirty colour; but 
it good, it will have the contrary 
effect. . 

It appears that the inhabitants of 
Jamaica have long used the following 
simple recipe for giving immediate 
ease, and taking away the inflamma- 
tion both in burns and scalds: “ Take 
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eqoal weight of coarse, brown, or water, and take half this quantity in 
moist sugar, and a good sized onion. the course of theday. This medicine 
Shred and beat them together in a may be taken at any hour; but is best 
mortar toa pulp, and lay it on the after a meal. Some of the greatest 
art affected. In violent cases it will martyrs to this complaint have been 
be necessary to renew this application perfectly relieved by this simple 
every day.” ro remedy. 

A new and expeditious mode of Among other intended improve- 
budding, is recommended to the ments in and about Canterbury 
lovers of horticulture, byF. A. Knight, cathedral, a house which has been 
Esq. who observes, ‘* the luxuriant many years past used as a barber's 
shoots of peach and nectarine trees shop, is to be removed, which will 
are generally barren, but are often produce a-grand effect upon the scite 
productive of fruit, if, following my of this edifice. Iron palisades have 
example, when, early in June, 1308,  Jately been erected as far as the south 
as the shoots of my peach trees were entrance ; and are to be continued to 
grown sufficiently firm to permit the the west end. Inthe precincts, called 
operation, 1 inserted buds of other the Oaks, some oaks have been 
varieties into them, employing two planted to perpetuate the name. 


distinct ligatures to hold the buds in °* , : ; 

their places. One of these was placed The proceedings in Common 

above the bud inserted, and upon the Council, authenticated by the proper 

transverse section through the bark; officer, and superintended by a com- 

the other, which had no farther office ™ittee, are, by the permission of the 

than that of securing the bud, was: Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of London, to be printed, in 


applied in the usual way. As soon as 
the buds had attached themselves, the future, for the use of the members of 
the corporation. 


ligatures last applied were taken off; 
but the others were suffered to re- | A correspondent of the Shrewsbury 
main. The passage of the sap up- Chronicle gives the following simple 
wards being consequently obstructed, process for completely preventing the 
the inserted buds began to vegetate very unpleasant taste communicated 
strongly in July: and when these had to butter by the cattle eating turnips, 
afforded shoots about four inches and saving the expense of any ingre- 
Jong, the remaining ligatures were dient. The cream, when skimmed off 
taken off to permit the excess of sap the milk, and put into askillet, must 
to pass on; and the young shoots be boiled over a clear fire, and poured 
were nailed to the wall. Being there immediately into a cream pan; the 
properly exposed to light, their wood same with every morning's skimming 
ripened well, and afforded blossoms in until churned, always pouring it boil- 
the succeeding spring. ing hot into the pan, to the cream 
The following important informa- which had been prepared in the same 
tion on the art of bleaching, appears way on the preceding mornings. 
in one of Dr. Davy’s late lectures :— he canal is now finished from 
“Next to potash, he found the oxy- Loch Crinan, on the west, to Loch 
muriat of magnesia the least injurious Gilp, on the east; communicating 
to cotton and linen. Its bleaching with the Firth of Clyde; and the 
operation was rather slower in power; masters of vessels which have gone 
but its superiority in preserving the through it, acknowledge the great fa- 
soundness of the fibre, was such, that cility and safety of the passage; ad- 
he believed it would become an arti- vantages that are open to all vessels 
cle of common use. It parted with navigating the west coast of Scotland 
its hydrogen by applying a slight and England, and east and north 
degree of heat, and might thus be coasts of Ireland, besides affording 
restored, after use, to its former state, them immediate shelter froin a stormy 
and will serve repeatedly for the same sea, and an opportunity to be laid 
purpose.” dry to repair damages. Thelengthof 
A simple Remedy for the Gravel.— the canal, from sea to sea, is nine 
Dissolve three. drams of prepared miles. The present depth of water is 
Hive in a quart bottle gf cold spring cleven feet, ‘The locks are ninety-six 
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feet long, and twenty-four feet wide, 
in the clear. 

The workmen who discovered the 
Roman burial-ground on Beaconsfield 
farm, have, in pursuing their work, 
arrived at the Roman bath described 
by Plott, in his Antiquities of Oxford- 
shire. The bath was always visible, 
but was considered as a small stew, 
walled round with rough stone, till 
the workmen discovered the tesselated 
floor near it. Here the Roman tiles 
and the tesselation are still in a state 
of good preservation, although in a 
wet situation. The oak dug up is 
sound, black, and heavy. From the 

resent and other similar places that 
= been found, and hitherto not 
noticed, we can trace that the Roman 
stations in the reign of Donnitian 
were, Wallingford, Bicester, the Bar- 
tons, Great Tew, Wigginton, (where 
some Roman tiles and coins have 
been found), Swerford, Hooknorton, 
(Berry-field farm) Chipping-Norton, 
Sarsden, (probably a chief station) 
Churchill, Cheltenham, Cirencester, 
and Winchcome. 

In addition to those four excellent 
institutions in Swansea, the boys and 


and girls’ schools on the Lancastrian 
system, the Dispensary, and the Bible 
Society, a plan is in contemplation 
for considerably extending the ad- 


vantages of education among the 
female poor, and upwards of 400. is 
subscribed for the charitable purpose; 
which, when accomplished, will pro- 
vide the means of instruction for 
between five and six hundred indigent 
children of both sexes, and rendering 
them useful members of society. 
Considering the population of Swan- 
sea, the claims of the poor on their 
more opulent fellow-creatures are no 
where more humanely considered. 
The buildings of the upper cres- 
cents at Clifton, near Bristol, are 
nearly completed, and the terrace of 
the largest will not be rivalled by any 
street in England: besides the two 
upper crescents, there are great build- 
ings going on upon the downs; and 
the lower crescent, (Mr. Brooker’s) 
will undoubtedly soon follow. Thus 
Clifton will assume the appearance of 
a new city; and doubtless will soon, 
from the munificence of the mer; 
chants, be accommodated with a 
market, new church, &c. The hotel, 
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erected by Mr. Oriel, is far superior 
in point of maguitude, to any known 
there before ; and it is said, will afford 
neat accommodations to all classes 
and elegant rooms for dancing, cards. 
&c. The place was never before me 
fullof company. A great improve. 
ment is talked of, and is indeed much 
wantiug—the clearing the springs of 
the Old Hot Well; they ought to be 
thrown open to the light, and received: 
from the fountain head directly, 
without pumping. Baths also should 
be erected, as their well known effica. 
cy in curing ulcers, would then be 
proved in diabetes; they are an 
acknowledged remedy for all dtsorders 
of the bowels; but, asacure for con. 
sumption, it is now thought that they 
have always failed. These changes, 
once affected, these pure springs 
would soon be more resorted to than 
ever. 

The commissioners appointed by 
parliament to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the several bogs in [re- 
land, with the practicability of drain- 
ing and cultivating them, have made 
their first report, in which they state, 
that the bogs comprise more than one- 
fourth of the entire superficial extent 
of Ireland, or about one million of 
English acres; that they form, as far 
as they have been examined, a mass of 
the peculiar substance called peat, of 
the average thickness of 25 feet, no 
where less than 12, nor found to ex- 
ceed 42; this substance varies mate- 
rially in its appearances and proper. 
ties, in proportion to the depth at 
which it lies: on the upper surface it 
is covered with moss of various 
species, and to the depth of ten feet 
composed of a mass of the fibres of 
similar vegetables in different stages 
of decomposition, generally, how- 
ever, too open in their texture to be 
applied to the purposes of fuel: below 
this is a blackish turf: at a greater 
depth the fibres of vegetable matter 
cease to be visible, the colour of the 
turf becomes blacker, and its proper- 
ties as fuel more valuable: near the 
bottom of the bog it forms a black 
mass, which, when dry, has a strong 
resemblance to pitch or bituminous 
coal, and having a curvilinear fracture 
in every direction, with a black shin- 
ing lustre, and susceptible of receiv- 
ing aconsiderable polish. ‘Fhe come 
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missioners divided all the bogs, con- 
taining above 500 acres, in the coun- 
ties of Kildare, King’s County, Tip- 
perary, Westmeath, and Longford, 
into seven districts, which they as- 
signed to an equal number of en- 
ginecis; with directions to examine 
and report thereon. Only one of the 
reports has been made out, namely, 
that in the eastern division, which, 
according to the engineer, may be 
drained with facility, at an expense of 
about 147,000. and which would gain 
99,490 Irish, or $6,430 English acres, 
and be convertible to,all the purposes 
of husbandry. 

Wild Cattle in England.—From a 
late survey of the county of North- 
umberland, by J. Bailey, Esq. this 
species still to be found in Chilling- 
ham Park, belonging to the Earl of 
Tankerville, are the only remains of 
the true and genuine breed. Their 
colour is invariably white,. muzzie 
black; the whole of the inside of the 
ear, and about one-third of the out- 
side, from the tip downwards, red ; 
horns white, with black tips, very fine 
and bent upwards; some of the bulls 
have a thin, upright mane, about an 
inch and a half or two inches long: 
the weight of the oxen is from 35 to 
45 stone, the four quarters; 14 1b. to 
thestone. ‘The beef is finely marbled, 
and of excellent flavour, At the 
first appearance of any person, they 
set off at full speed, and gallop toa 
considerable distance, when they 
make a wheel round, and come boldly 
up again, tossing their heads in a 
menacivg manner: on a sudden they 
make a full stop, at the distance of 
forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at 
the object of their surprise; but upon 
the Icast motion being made, they 
again turn round, and gallop off with 
equal speed; but forming a shorter 
circle, and returning with a bolder 
and more threatening aspect, they 
approach much nearer, when they 
make another stand, and again gallop 
off. This they do several times, 
shortening their distance, and ad- 
yancing nearer, till they come within 
a few yards, when most people think 
it prudent to leave them: 

The mode of killing them at present 
is very different from what it was; 
snstead of being shot by amarksman, 
who sometimnes discharged his piece 
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twenty or thirty times, wounding, and 
not killing the animal, by which he 
was rendered furious and mischiev- 
ous, the patk-keeper alone, now 
generally kills them with a rifle-gun 
at one shot. When the cows calve, 
they hide their calves, and go and 
suckle them two or three times a day; 
and if any person come near the 
calves, they clap their heads close to 
the ground, and lie like a hare in 
form, to hide themselves. Sometime 
since, the writer of this narrative 
found a hidden calf two days old, 
very lean, and very weak: on stroking 
its head, it got up, and pawed two or 
three times like an old bull, bellowed 
very loud, retired a few steps, and 
bolted at the legs with all its force; it 
then began to paw again, bellowed, 
stepped back, and bolted as before; 
but knowing its intention, and step- 
ping aside, it missed him, fell, and 
was so very weak that it could not 
rise, though it made several efforts ; 
but it had done enough, the whole 
herd were alarmed, and coming to its 
rescue, obliged him to retire; for the 
dams will allow no person to touch 
their calves, without attacking them 
with the most impetuous fury. When 
any one happens to be wounded, or 
grown weak and feeble through age 
or sickness, the rest of the herd set 
upon it, and gore it to death. The 
wild cattle in Chillingham Park are 
believed to be the only kind in the 
kingdom, which have not been con- 
taminated by crossing. 

Since the return- of Mr. Salt to, 
England from Abyssinia, with a valu- 
able cargo from that place, consigned 
to Mr. Alderman Jacob, we learn, as 
an instance of the cordiality of fhe 
Ras, and the good will he bears the 
English, King George is regularly 
prayed for in the churches of that 
country, together with their reigning 
sovereign. 

It now appears, that the benevolent 
Howard did not die of the plague, but 
of a fever, caught from a young lady 
in going to visit her: having rode 
twenty miles, he was thrown from his 
horse, and lay a considerable time in 
the snow, till he was found by a pas- 
senger. Like Dr. Goldsmith, he took 
too large a dose of a medicine, which 
was supposed to hasten his dissolution. 
He was buried by a French gentleman 
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in his garden, about two miles from 
Cherson, at his own patticular re- 
quest. 

An alteration has been made at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
form of admission; these persons’ in- 
tending to become members, are no 
longer to be admitted by proxy; but 
must appear in person. The order of 
Fellow Commoner is also abolished in 
this college. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
France. 


The Georgics of M. Delille, in the 
course of a forty years sale, have 
proved a fortune to a whole family ; 
as not less than 200,000 cepies are 
supposed to have been. circulated. 
The copy-right has at length been 
sold by auction, to Messrs. Michaud, 
printers and booksellers, for 25,000 
francs, or 1006 guineas. 

A person at Verdun has discovered 
a method .of imitating Chinese tea, 
by heating the leaves of the horn- 
eam in a new earthen vessel placed 
in the midst of boiling water, till they 
have acquired a brown hue, lighter or 
deeper at pleasure. ‘They are then 
scented, by being placed in a box 
together with Florentine  orris-root 
in powder, several days, when they 
may be used as tea; and though the 
medical properties are unknown, the 
imitation of tea is very complete. 

Sugar from maize, it is said, has 
been extracted by M. Zanetti, who, 
instead of pressing, as heretofore, the 
entire stalk of the maize, refnoves 
the leaves and the external skin, so 
that he submits to the action of 
pressure, that portion only of the 
vegetable which contains the most 
saccharine matter. 

Imperial Cradle for the Young Na- 
poleon.— ( From a French publication.) 
“The cradle which the city of Paris 
is to present to her Majesty the Em- 
press, is made of silver, gilt and en- 
riched with mother of pearl; the 
inside is furnished with velvet of a 
lively orange red; the curtains are of 
lace, embroidered with bees of gold, 
and lined with white satin. The 
cradle is supported by four ‘cornu- 
copias placed cross ways, and two 
smali figures, the one representing 
Justice, and the other Strength. On 
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the sides are two cameos, one fe 
senting the Nymph of the Se; 
holding up her arms to receive the 
child of the Gods; the other repre- 
sents the Tiber, smiling to see the ne 
star arise. At the head of the crad{e 
is seen Fame holding in her hands a 
Crown surmounted by a star (an em. 
blem of the genius and glory of the 
Hero who governs France) ; and atthe 
fuot is a young eagle, whose’ eyes are 
fixed on this emblem, and whose ap- 
pearance indicates an attempt to soar 
above the star. ‘This cradle has been 
made by M. M. Thromire, sculptor, 
Odiot, goldsmith, and: Darrac, up. 
holsterer, after the designs of M, 
Prudhon, one of our most distinguish. 
ed painters.” 

Germany. 

M. Hertz Hombourg, a learned Jew, 
has, by the command of the Emperor 
Francis, composed a book of morals, 
peculiarly appropriated to the Jewish 
nation, and in this work the maxis 
of asound philosophy are supported 
by passages from the Old Testament. 

M. Hombourg’s book,  entituled 
Beni Zion, has recently been approved 
by the Commission of Studies. M. 
Hombourg has received from the 
Emperor a present of 1000 florins; 
and, as the book is to be introduced 
into the Jewish schools, he is to re- 
ceive two per cent. out-of the sale. 

The periodical works published 
in Austria, continue increasing; aud 
literary criticism is’ pursued with 
great success in the “ Annals of 
Literature and the Arts,” byM.Glatz, 
Counsellor of the Protestant Con- 
sistory. In the Patriotic Journal, 
under M. Hormar, are many excellent 
articles. There are sevetal military 
journa!s in high ‘repute, and several 
are’ entirely devoted to, the Belles 
Lettres. 

it is in agitation at Vienna, to sup- 
press all chartered and privileged 
companies engaged in trade, and to 
leave every individual to the free 
exercise of his profession; and early 
in the present year, it was also ex- 
pected that government would put 20 
millions of money into cireulation. 

The effects of an alarming increase 
in the number o¥ poor at Viena, 
have been happily averted by ‘the 
efforts of the society of noble ladies; 
to cach of whom a district'of the cry 
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ot suburbs is appropriated. These 
noble ladies continue in office three 

ts. In the course of the last 
Winter, they have distributed 80,000 
florins. Princess Caroline Lobhowitz, 
continues president. Notwithstand- 
ing a diminution of families in this 
city, lodging is so very dear and 
scarce, that some persons cannot ob- 
tain it. Three times have the popu- 
lace broken the windows of a house 
belonging to a rich proprietor, who 
demanded an extravagant rent for the 
same. 

An ordinance of the Prussian police, 
dated January last, reminds the public 
of Berlin that it is expressly forbid- 
den to manifest disapprobation in 
playhouses, by making a noise, or 
disturbing the performance in any 
way. Any person so offending, is to 
be immediately arrested, fined, and 
confined for some limited period. 
And in case of tumult or resistance, 
the punishment is still more severe. 
It seems to be understood here, that 
the best manner of shewing disappro- 
bation, is that of staying away. 

Italy. ; 

The little of the ancient city of 
Ostea which has been discovered, 
shews that it was built in the same 
style and manner as Pompeia. The 
temple of Neptune only, situated on 
arising ground, is completely cleared 
and accessible. That of Mercury, in 
which that Divinity is seen with a 
purse in his hand, is only halfcleared. 
A beautiful Venus has been found, 

erfectly preserved, and entirely simi- 
ar to that of the capitol. 

A large building, ornamented with 
columns has been discovered this 
year, 1811, at Pompeia, but which, 
with the exception of a few yases, 
contained nothing striking. Dr. 
Victor Michelotti, has communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences at Turin, 
a new mode of extracting indigo from 
the plants, the isatis and the pastel. 
The isatis is by the Piedmontese 
called vaud, and the leaves, being 
boiled, they produce a fecula, a com- 
pound of a green matter of wax; 
filtration is afterwards repeated, with 
the aid of water, till the edges of the 
fecula become blue, mingled with 
greenish matter and wax. The action 
of the air completes the blue colour 
of the whole. 


Usiversat Mag. Vou. XV. 
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Palestine. 


Modern Stcte of Jerusalem, from a 
Journal of an Excursion from Jaffa 
{ancient Joppa) to Jerusalem, by 
Lieutenant George Hillier, of his 
Majesty's Ship Tigre : 

On Saturday, 22d June, 1800, in 
the afternoon, went on shore with Sir 
Sidvey Smith, who introduced me, 
and the gentlemen accompanying me 
in this excursion, to the Grand Vizier, 
and mentioned to him our istention 
of visiting Jerusalem. The Grand 
Vizier immediately gave us the ne- 
cessary passports, an order for horses, 
and a proper. guard, to be ready to 
attend us the next morning. This 
night we spent very uncomfortably in 
the tent of the Reis Effendi, being 
much annoyed by various description 
of vermin. 


On Monday morning, after much 
delay and trouble, we procured the 
horses ordered for us, and two men 
armed as guards, and departed from 
the camp at ten o'clock. After riding 
three quarters of an hour, we arrived 
at a small village called Yadour ; at 
twelve came to Ramula, a town in 
ruins; here we alighted and refreshed 
ourselves with the provisions we had 
provided fof the journey. Received 
at this place an additional guard of 
five men, and rodé to a small town 
called Alkabab, where we baited our 
horses near a spot occupied by a 
miserable horde of Arabs who reside 
among ruins. At three-quarters past 
three passed the ruins of a town called 
Evo, near the spot where David slew 
Goliath. In the town are the remains 
of some very good buildings, and was 
formerly a place of note, but is now 
awretched spot inhabited by Arabs. 
At four we entered the pass leading 
through the’ mountains which are 
inhabited by Bedouins, who subsist 
chiefly by plundering travellers pass- 
ing this road. We saw some of them 
who went by us in avery peaceable 
manner. The road to Jerusalem from 
this place is beyond description bad, 
and rocky ; only one horse could pass 
at a time, and I think few English 
horses could travel it without acci- 
dent; but so sure footed were the 
horses we rode, that, although man 

of them bad lost a shog, and some all, 
not an accident occurred, At nine 
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we arrived at a place called by the 
Arabs Caryetebarans; it is now in 
ruins; but has been of some conse- 
quence ; there are very visible remains 
of a large convent. The only culti- 
vated spot between the entrance into 
the mountains and Jerusalem, is a 
sinail valley adjoining this town, 
extending three or four miles towards 
Jerusalem, where there is a planta- 
tion of vines, fig, olive, and apple 
trees, with here and there a small spot 
of Indian corn and tobacco. At 
twelve o'clock at night, after travel- 
ling in the dark some hours over a 
most dreadful road, we arrived at the 
gates of the Holy City, which were 
shut; we could gain no admittauce 
till three o'clock, when the gates were 
opened to us, and a great number of 
persons were ready to receive -us, 
seemed pleased at our visif, and 
conducted us to a convent of Fran- 
ciscan Friars, who treated us in a very 
kind and friendly manner. After re- 
posing ourselves very comfortably 
three or four hours, we waited upon 
the Turkish Pacha, and delivered our 
letter from the Grand Vizier: he en- 
tertained us in the Turkish manner, 
with pipes, tobacco, and coffee. The 
house in which he resides is said to 
have been the house of Pontius 
Pilate! Mount Calvary, on which 
*our Saviour was crucified, and which 
then stood without the walls of the 
city, is now inthe centre of it. After 
dinner we rode out of the city to 
Mount Sion. To the eastward of the 
town stands 2 Turkish mosque, which 
was formerly aconveut of Franciscans, 
built on the spot where Christ ate the 
passover with the apostles. From 
thence we descended into the Valley 
of Quire Jehoshaphat; at the en- 
trance of it is the well where thesick 
and hut (as mentioned in Scripture) 
were made whole. 

The valley is very narrow, and 
parts the spot where the old city, of 
which there is no vestige remaining, 
stood. We passed two caves, cut out 
of the solid rock, said to have been 
a place of concealment for the con- 
cubines of Solomon! A little further 
to the westward is the sepulchre of 
Zacharias, and a few paces further is 
the temple of Asa, the grandson of 
Solomon; furtber westward is the 
sepulehre of Santa Madona. From 
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this place we began to ascend in 
a tiorth-easterly direction, the Mount 
of Olives, at the foot of which is the 
spot where Judas betrayed Christ; on 
the top of the Mount, in a small 
chapel, we were shewn the stone on 
which Christ stood when he ascended 
into heaven ; on the stone appears the 
mark of a foot; a small hut is erected 
over the stone, and contains four or 
five lamps, which they informed us 
were kept continually burning, A 
little farther westward are the ruins 
of a church, built on the spot where 
the apostles were sitting when Christ 
appeared to thein after his resurrec- 
tion, and where they were assembled 
when they saw him ascend into 
heaven. On the Mount of Olives 
are many olive trees, much decayed, 
and most of them filled with stones, 
said to have been there at the time 
of our Saviour. About a mile west- 
ward, is the burial-place of the Kings 
of Israel. We crawled into the se- 
pulchre on our hands and knees, and 
saw several apartments of about 14 
feet square, and several niches in the 
sides of them. 

On Wednesday the 25th, we went 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, a 
distance of six miles southerly and 
westerly, over a barren rocky road. 
At soine distance to the eastward, we 
were shewn the spot where the angels 
appeared to the shepherds. Soon 
after we passed the tomb of Rachael, 
where Rameth Gilead formerly stood, 
about a mile to the northward of 
dethlebem. 

On our arrival we were conducted 
to a convent of Franciscan Friars, 
who received us in a very friendly 
manner. From the. top of this con- 
vent we had a distant view of the 
Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltes *, men- 
tioned by the ancients. The convent 
is built on the spot where Christ was 
born; the place we were shewn in 
the chapel of the convent, and like- 
wise the manger in which he was laid, 
which is now very richly decorated, 
and lamps round it continually burn- 
ing: it was here also the wise men o 





* The Sea of Sonom, the Salt Sea, 
or the Lake of Sothon. It is now 
almost a stagnated pool, and the smell 
at times is so infectious, that birds 
Grop down flying over it. 
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the east brought their presents. We the real cross, the spots on her body 
likewise saw the yrotto of Joseph, the died away, and in a short time she 
sepulchre of the children slain by was cleansed.” How far confidence 
Herod, and that of Jerome, and his may be placed in their account, I 
study, with various other sacred'curi- shall not pretend to say; but from 
osities. After taking some refresh- their manner of relating the circum- 
ment, we went a few miles further to stance, I really think they themselves 
the town of St, John the Baptist, believe the story they tell. : 
where there is another convent of After viewing every thing worth 
Franciscans, who have an exceeding seeing inthis church, we visited the 
handsome church built on the spot Armenian convent, the chapel of 
where St. John was born. As usual, which, for richness, surpassed any 
we met with a most cordial reception, thing we had. seen. The pillars are 
and were much pressed to stay all covered with China tiles, and the in- 
night, which we declined, and at terior part of the chapel with tortoise- 
seven o'clock returned to our friends shell and mother of pearl. From 
at Jerusalem. thence we went to the Greek convent, 
Thursday, 26th June, having pre- and then to the convent of Carmelite 
viously obtained ‘leave of the Pacha, Monks, where we saw a number of 
(without whose permission no Christi- wine-casks of very large dimensions, 
an can go) we went, accompanied by and filled with most excellent wine, 
one of our friends from the convent, which they allowed us to taste. From 
to see the church of the sepulchre, hence we proceeded to the Coptic 
where Christ was laid. It was built convent, which is a miserable place. 
by St. Helena, the mother of the em- We then returned to dinner with our 
peror Constantine. It is a noblé friends the Franciscans, who enter- 
edifice, and contains four chapels, tained us with every good thing that 
viz. the Roman Catholic, Greek, could be procured. 
Armenian, and Coptic (the ancient It would be the greatest ingratitade 
Egyptian). Atourentrance into the not to meution the generous and 
church, we were shewn the spot where hospitable manner in which we were 
Christ was embalmed after he was received at the Armenian, Carmelite, 
taken from the cross, which is now and Greek convents. ‘The instant we 
covered with an elegant marble slab entered, wine, sweetmeats, aquavita, 
seven feet long. From hence we went and coffee, were produced, and they 
into the holy sepulehre, in which our seemed to vie with each other in pay- 
Saviour was interred ; it is cut out of ing us attention. At our departure 
the solid rock, and has asmall dome from each of the convents, they 
over it; within it are a number of burned frankincence before us, and 
silver lamps always burning : all with- spriukled us with. rose-water and vari- 
in this church we were shewn the ous perfumes. , 
places where our Saviour was Sir Sidvey Smith was the first 
scourged and crucified, and the iden- Christian that was allowed, since’the 
tical stone pillar to which he was Turks have had possession -of Jeru- 
bound when seourged. We after- salem, to enter it iv the dress of a 
wards visited the cell of St.Helena, Frank, or to go into it armed. We 
cut out of'the solid rock, from the were allowed the same indulgence, 
window of which she discovered the and all who have visited the place by 
place where the cross of Christ was his means. 
buried, of which they give the follow- 
ing account, ‘*St. Helena haying of Mount Sion, surrounded every 
discovered the three crosses on which way by rocky hills; it is walled en- 
Christ and the two thieves were cru- tirely round (and appears like an am~- 
cified, she was unable to know which phitheatre) with square towers on it, 
of them was the cross of our Saviour, about $00 feet apart, but not a single 
till trial was made of their virtues gun mounted, The only cannon [| 
by laying a woman upon them sepa- saw in the city were three or four 
rately that was ill of a leprosy: she small pieces before the door of the 
touched two of them without effect, Cadi, or Judge, and merely used for 
but when she was laid on the other, as ceremony; from the windows of the 
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Jerusalem stands on the north side 
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Cadi’s house is the place where it 
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those which are permitted are sub. 


js said David first saw the fair jected to the most rigorous inyestj. 


Bathsheba. 

The number of inhabitants in Je- 
rusalem, we were told, was as fol- 
lows :—~, 

Turks . 0. 000 «9 04 510,000 
Greeks . 2. cece oe oe 01,000 
PERRES occ tnpose sey AO 
Armenians ..,.....1,000 
DEWS 2 oe ce cece ve oe 03,400 

Making in the whole 15,800 

At our departure from the convent, 
at Jerusalem, the superior presented 
each of us with crosses and beads. 

On Friday morning, at five o'clock, 
we left Jerusalem, and at seyen in the 
evening we arrived on board the 
Tigre, much fatigued with our jour- 
ney, but highly gratified. 

Russia. 

By the commercia! regulations for 
the present year, 1811, all prohibited 
goods are to be destroyed, and even 

= on 


gation. Amomg the former, are rum, 
arrack, brandy, port and Lisbon 
wine, and all sorts of loaf’ sugar, 
cloths, fine and ordinary, kerse mere, 
and all woollens, silk goods of eyery 
description, tea, corks, cambric-mus- 
lin, chintz, printed and all sorts of 
cotton goods, except white calicos, 
such as long cloths, gurrahs, cossacs, 
baffaes, emerties, &c. 

The emperor Alexander's procla- 
mation, which accompanies these pro- 
hibitions, declares their object: to 
be that of promoting domestic in- 
dustry, and to give aspur to home- 
manufactures, by the prohibition of 
foreign articles of luxury. In Saxony 
it is already acknowledged that com- 
merce is much hurt by this ukase, as 
before, great numbers of Russians 
and Jews made Jarge purchases at all 
the fairs. 
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RIGHT Reverend Bishop, it is 

understood, being called upon 
in the country for the statement of 
his property, said he had made it in 
London; but being afterwards called 
upon in London, he said he had made 
it in the country! This subjected 
him to the inconvenience of taking 
his oath before the commissioners ; 
and this he prebably did without 
thinking of the apostle’s observation, 
** A bishop shouldbe blameless, not 
greedy of filthy lucre, not covetous.” 


According to the accounts given in 
one of the late missionary voyages, 
proper attention has not been paid to 
the names of places where the pious 
brethren have settled; otherwise, in 
an island where the females are noto- 
rjous for want of chastity, none of thp 
hevcsie would ever have fixed their 
abode at Point Venus ! 


On a Person engaged in preaching and 
mending of Shoes. 

See here two callings highly useful made, 

A man devoted to the mending trade ; 

His awls and ends he takes in hand on 
Monday, 

“And fain would mend the sinner’s souls 
on Sunday, ~ 


Epigram on a Widow. 


Her mourning is all make-believe, 
She’s gay as any linnet ; 

She has pinn’d the weepers to her sleeve, 
The while she’s laughing in it. 


ceil 


Acuteness in Insanity—A_ person 
lately on a visit toa mad-house, and 
observing one of the patients very 
closely, the latter approaching him, 
exclaimed, ‘* Do you stare at me? If 
you do, Sir, remember, that though 
my hands are tied, my feet are at 
liberty.” Andsosaying, he walked 
away. 

A punster lately observed, ‘ that if 
ever the thanks of the Commons 
became too common, the persons they 
a wopld scarcely thank them 
or it,” 


Tp consequence of interruption 
lately given to a Methodist congrega- 
tion at Alchester, it seems that out of 
six offenders who have pliblicly asked 
pardon, not one could write his own 
name ! This consideration with others 
ought to teach some professors of 
religion, that, however they may de- 
claim against ‘ human learning,” itis 
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to this they principally owe the tolera- 
tion they enjoy. 





Among some documents relative to 
the life of Shakspeare lately recover- 
ed, tbe bard mentions his old school- 
master, Burton,~gone to the bourne 
from which no traveller returns: “IT 
fancy,” said be, **I still see him, 
when every Monday morning, as was 
constantly bis custom, he gave a new 

oigt to his sprigs of birch, grown 
Put in the service of the foregoing 
week ; a practice felt in the whole 
school, from top to bottom.” 


Origin of Gowns, Bands, §&c.—Some 
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witches, because one of them kept 
a monstrous toad. One of these, a 
notable scold, denied the charge, and 
the other two were acquitted, though 
the former .was ordered to appear on 
the next court day, with six good 
women, for her compurgators, and 
likewise admonished to resort tothe 
minister, every Sunday or holiday, to 
testify her faith. But if, as it has 
been generally supposed, any person 
who may bave overcome his or her 
repugnance to a toad, may be accused 
of witchcraft, &c. the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, who is known to have a tame 
toadery in his garden in Somerset- 
shire, must certainly be a very emi- 


wicked wits, who wish to introduce nent wizard ! 


free-Lhinking into religion, have re- 
‘printed the following lines : 
When Babylon’s notorious whore, 

No longer rest could find, 

She in great haste made her escape, 

Her chemise left behind. 

Oxford and Cambridge priestly sons, 

For te adorn their trade, 

Divided it among themselves, 

Ana of it preps mace : 

But the few rags which did remain, 

The more refined sects 
Of academics, fondly claim, 

_ And weer about their necks. 

On the subject of Unitarian tavern 
dinners, it has heen lately remarked, 
that if feasting! if drinking! if huz- 
ving at taverns! tend to promote 
virtue and morality; if on these oc- 
casions it is right to drink to the me- 
mory of eminently religious characters, 
such as Dr. Price, Priestley, &c. in 
bumpers, with three cheers; after the 
next tavern meeting, it may be re- 
ported, that ** the cloth being remov- 
ed, the Rey. Mr. » or some 
other person, rose, and in a speech of 
considerable length, pointed out the 
utility of such meetings; apd con- 
cluded by giving a toast to the 
memory of Paul, Peter, or some one 
of the founders of Christiavity, which 
was drank in dumpers, standing and 
uncovered, and followed by shouts of 
applause from all parts of the room!” 





In the consistorial acts of the dio- 
cese of Rochester, in 1584, there isa 
presentment for defamation against 
two men of Deptford, for reporting 
three women of that parish to be 


ed by modern 
authority.—‘“ And if any man will sue 


A passage in St. Matthew illustrat- 
practice and high 


thee at law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.” Sergeant 
Best, ‘* Lsee, my Lord, in Mr. D——'s 
bill of particulars, peat he charges 
1172 for his bill of costs, in a cause 
where the original subject of litiga- 
tion, was only 132!!! Sir James 
Mansfield, ** You know very well, 
Brother Best, that such things are 
very common.” —Times, Nov. 23,1810. 
Among some lines lately addressed 
to the Prince Regent, the two follow- 
ing occur :— 
‘¢ No more shall poets on rude mattrass lie, 
Unhonour’d drag a life—iinnotic’d die.” 


Upon this, a critic observes, the au- 
thor sees in the Regent a patron of 
poets, and that their golden age is ar- 
rived ;—but what is this to him? for 
whatever beds of down, or beds: of 
roses, the Prince may order for true 
poets, a straw mattrass would fully re- 
pay this eulogist. 


Royal Sheep-dealers—In Sir Ralph 
Sadler's state ‘papers, that in 1538, 
being upon an embassy to the king 
of Scotland, he was instructed to 
remonstrate with James on the economy 
with which be managed the crown. 
lands, by stocking them with flocks 
of sheep, instead of deriving —— 
from the over-grown possessions .of 
the clergy, when Sadler enlarged on 
their corruption in manners and doc- 
trine, James mildly replied, ‘* 1 have 
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no sheep, nor occupy no such things; shirt; and, dressed in his best, he set 
but such as have tacks or farms of me, off for Wrentham-Hall to make the 
peradventure have such numbers of widow his own, but soon returned as 
sheep and cattle as ye speak of going he was told he certainly would. Thig 
upon my lands, which [ have no re- disappointment shook his faith in his 
gard to.” upliftings, and made him say to his 
—_— friend, ** Now cousin, I begin to think 
Birchen Crowns, &c. in Wales.—Mr. 1 have been, as you told me, under a 
Owen, in his Welsh dictionary, under delusion.” 
the word Bedw birch, says, that it was ; 
an emblem of readiness or com- _ The aversion between the late John 
lacency in doing an act of kindness. Wesley and the Calvinists was recj. 
If a young woman accepted of the procal, though displayed by the latter 
addresses of a lover, she gave him a with peculiar rancour. Toplady,who 
birchen branch, mostly formed into a had put on the armour of South, of 
crown; but if he was rejected, she wittily abusive fame, some years since 
gave him a collen or hazel. led on a furious combat against the 
cneesom Sree-willers, in which the odium theolo- 
Upliftings in Prayer—Mr. Paris, a gicum was remarkably exhibited — 
little old gentleman, was many years Speaking of Wesley and his preach- 
adomestic in Archbishop Sancroft’s ers, and occasional writers; he uses 
family, about the beginning of the this Christian language :—*“ Let him 
seventeenth century, at Fressingfield, not fight by proxy. Let his codlers 
in Suffolk. He afterwards lived in keep to their stalls. Let his tinkers 
the family of Humpbrey Brewster, mend their brazen vessels. Let his 
Esq. of Wrentham, who married his darders confine themselves to their 
niece. He was much noticed at blocks and basons. Let his bakers 
Wrentham-Hall, where, afier the stand to their kneadingtroughs. Let 
death of his great friend, he expe- his dlacksmiths blow more suitable 
rienced many acts of kindness from coals than those of controversy. Every 
his widow. He professed great faith man imhis own order. Should, howe 
in prayer, and used to affirm, he ever, any of Mr. Wesley's life-guard- 
always knew when his prayers were or men, whether gowned or aproned, 
were not answered. When they were Swiss or English step forth to their 
— he usec to be lifted up in his tottering master's relief: 
ed, and the higher in the degree in ; . 2 A See 
whieh they ~ acceptable; but 7 ee legions, swqrming from the 
when they were not heard, he lay ize Egypt's insects from the mud of 
quite unmoved. The little old man, “ Nije 
however, ‘construed the kindness of , 


his friend’s widow into love, and Eshall probably not so much as give 





thought if he made an offer he should them the reading.”"—Hist. Proof, 


certainly obtain her to wife. Hecon- ii. 734. 
sulted his friends ;—they told him she 
only respected him as her latehus- Toland and Beausobre.—At the be 
band’s friend, for whom she had had ginning of the last century, the queen 
a great regard; and if he once pro- of Prussia maintained a private cha- 
port such a matter to her, he would pel at Charlottenburg, where Beau- 
e immediately forbidden her house; sobre, a learned minister among the 
but Mr. Paris was sure of the contra- Protestant refugees, and nis colleague, 
ry, atid chiefly because he was lifted alternately officiatedin French. One 
up in his bed when he prayed for her Sunday, in October 1701, at the close 
and upon thesubject. Hisfriendtold of the service, her Majesty invited 
him it was ouly a delusion, and that Beausobre, as usual, to join a conver- 





his agitation in prayer proceeded en- sation party,which assembled, at dusk, - 


tirely from the eagerness of his wishes; in her apartment. On Beausobre’s 
but he was determined on the attempt, arrival, the queen rose from the card- 
confident of success. He persuaded table, and introduced him to Mr. 
his friend's wife to put silver lace on Toland, the celebrated Irish anti- 
his waistcoat, &c. and ruffles on his C hris¢ian writer, who had been diving 
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with the king. “‘ Here is a stranger,” 
gid the queen to Beausobre, “* who 
attacks the pillars of our faith, and 
doubts the very narratives of Scrip- 
ture.” Beausobre urbanely welcomed 
the conversation of Toland, hinting, 
however, that he thought it a foid/e to 
assert the esprit fort; and that rash 
opinions, if excusable to the courage 
and curiosity of youth, should, ata 
certain age, grow mute before the 
ssudence and learning of maturity. 
twas the obvious wish both of her 
majesty and of the company, to pro- 
niote some wrestle of intellect between 
twe champions so worthy of the re- 
spective causes. ‘Toland was forward 
to engage in the controversy. He 
observed, that the Protestants were 
inconsistent in not going further with 
their reformation, that they retained 
amysticism of creed, and a catalogue 
of miracles, which, if the Scriptures 
were reduced to their historic value, 
could not be supported ; that they had 
no reason to trust in the gospels, save 
that the church of Rome had selected 
them for veneration; and that they 
were equally bound to trust any other 
legends which the same church re- 
commended: to the faithful. Beau- 
sobre replied, that the general tenor 
of Scripture favoured a creed ap- 
proaching the Protestant; that the 
reverence of antiquity for the gospels 
was a strong proof of their proceeding 
from the men whose names they bore; 
that the truth of the facts recorded, 
was to be appreciated by inquiring, 
whether Peter, and Matthew, and 
John, were competent witnesses ; and 
that the authority of the church of 
Rome was like that of an archivist 
to the deeds he edits; the doguments 
might occasionally prove what the 
archivist did not inter. ‘‘ Yes," said 
Toland, “ and it is so that T would use 
then. Of legendary writings we have 
a vast mass; the natural facts are 
usually true; the supernatural rela- 
lions are, as usually, flourishes of the 
warrator. Why not apply this style of 
commentary to the gospels, rejecting 
the aununciation, the ascension, and 
the other supernatural descriptions ; 
receiving the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection, and the other natural facts?” 
“You class the resurrection,” asked 
Beausobre, “among the natural 
facts?"—="* Surely so,” answered To- 
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land; “there was nothing ig the 
crucifixion te endanger life itself; 
unless ——.” ‘Eh quoi! vous ne 
croyez pas a la mort de Jesus Christ !” 
exclaimed the queen, in violent per- 
turbation; ‘fi donc, Monsieur Toland, 
il ne faut pas nier ainsi une histoire 
averée.” And thus royalty awarded, 
as usual, the palm of victory to piety 
and priesthood.—See this dialogue, 
jn greater detail, in the Bibliotheque 
Germanique, vol. vi. 

Anecdotes ef Henry IV. of France.— 
Henry, king of France, having one 
day attended mass, and being about 
to approach the altar of communion, 
M. de Roquelaure, regarding this as 
a favontablo moment to obtain a 
pardon for one of his relations who 
had offered violence to a magistrate in 
the discharge of his duty, threw him- 
self at the feet of the king, and sup- 
plicated him, for the love of that 
Being, whose body he was about to 
receive in the sacrament, and who had 
promised forgiveness to the merciful, 
to extend grace to the culprit, who 
was ready to throw himself upon his 
clemency. Regarding him with a se- 
vere aspect, ** Go,” said Henry, “‘ and 
leave me at peace: 1 am astonished 
that you should dare to make to me a 
request of this nature, when I am 
going to protest before God to do 
justice, and to implore pardon for 
having at any time omitted so to do.” 

The Swiss being on the point of re- 
newing their alliance with France, the 
provost, the merchants, and the 
sheriffs, wished to give a festival on 
the occasion, and, for the purpose of 
furnishing the necessary expenses, re- 
quested of Henry permission to lay 
an impost on the cisterns and foun- 
tains. ‘ Search,” replied the good 
prince, “‘for some other means of 
effecting your design ; [ do not chuse 
to regale my allies at the expense of 
my people; it belongs to God to 
change water into wine.” 

American Newspapers.—There are 
few literary advertisementé in: these 
papers. it appears, however, that the 
Ist volume of Humbojt’s Travels iu 
Mexico, &c. is translated; and pub- 
lished at two dollars. The first num- 
ber of a quarterly Magazine and” 
Review, is likewise advertised. Its 
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contents are stated to be, besides a 
review of two or three French works, 
a consideration of the relative in- 
térests of France and America, and a 
criticism on the Lady of the Lake, 
and on Wallace, or the Fight of Fal- 
kirk, &¢c. ‘Phere are puff$, too, both 
of quack doctors and audiences.— 
And there is what would make an 
Englishman, let me hope, throw away 
the paper with honest indignation ;— 
there is, 

**To BE Sop; a Black Man, about 
$4, who can take charge of a kitchen- 
garden, graft; inoculate, a good 
ploughman and mower, understands 
alt familv business, and is strong and 
healthy.” 

Such is the influence of custom 
and the force of habit, that if the 
generality of Americans feel any 
thing, or at all, as they read these 
articles, itis their pockets and their 
money, to see whether they are able to 
become purchasers. Calculating 
monsters! How horrible is slavery 
when we look so closely at it. Sup- 
pose the Times‘ advertised two or 
three human beings for sale, what 
a@ sensation it would produce in 
London! 

In the Barbadoés Mercury, of 
the 24th of November, the follow- 
ing notice will appear curious to a 
British reader, however reconcileable 
it may be to the sentiments of a Bar- 
pooh bgp wed planter :—** Ab- 
sconded, a black woman, named 
Mary, about 25 years of age; she és 
supposed to be with her husband, a 
Mulatto man, named Sam. Whoever 
will bring her to Tweedside, or lodge 
her in the cage, shall be liberally 
rewarded.” 





Epitaph on a Compositor. 


No more shall copy bad perplex my brain, 

No more shall type’s small face my eye- 
balls straim ; 

No more the proof's foul page create me 
troubles, 

By, errors, transpositions, outs, and dou- 
bles : 

No more my back shall ach from authors’ 
whiits, — 

In over-runnings, driving outs and ins ; 

The stubborn pressman's frown I now 
may scott— 

Revia'd, corrected, finally wrought off. 
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Fashionable Divisions of the Diy 
Two o'clock (afternoon) break fag 
time.—Eight o'clock (evening) diner 
time.—Eleven o'clock (night). teg 
time.—Three o'clock (morning) su 
per time.—-Six o'clock (morning) bed 
time. 





The Dead Tongues.—“ The French 
Emperor has decreed that the khow. 
ledge of the dead languages. is not 
necessary to hold any public situation, 
or taking any degree in the institu. 
tions of France.”"—Moniteur. 

’Tis wonderful, in sooth, to see, 

How knaves of every clime agree! 

Cobhett, ’erewhile, most stoutly swore, 

That none but fools prais’d ancient lore, 

And now his master, Nap, decrees, 

That any man may take degrees, 

And hold a public situation, 

Without that useless education, 

Which merely teaches how to speak 

In Latin, Hebrew, or in Greek : 

In short, they both alike declare, 

That dead tongues of no service are, 

To prove this most untruly said, 

God send that both their tongues were 
dead! 


The Duel and the Pension. 


’Mongst some reformers, as the folks 
them call, 

Peter was often robb’d for th’ sake of 
Paul ; 

But modern patriots do the thing much 
neater, 

They pistol Paul, and then they pension 
Peter! 





Some time since 1807, it appears 
that a gentleman discovered at a house 
in North-Green, between Worship- 
street and Moorfields, a piece of 
marble, with certain letters on It, 
forming a part of the pavement of a 
back kitchen. His curiosity leading 
him to look at it more narrowly, and 
finding that it bad a Greek inscription 
upon it, as it had been used to chop 
wood upon, and nearly broken across 
the middle, he obtained it -of the 
owner, and presenting it to a Greek 
scholar, it has since been proved the 
identical stone mentioned by Dn 
Spon, in his voyage which he made to 
the Levant, in company with Mtr 
George Wheeler, in the years 1675 
and 6, and which Dr. Spon considers 
as a monument erected to the honour 
of the Roman consul. However, 
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though this is supposed to be the Still this is not the only instance of 
genuine Eleusinian stone, the wonder the backwardness of the fine arts in 
aill is, how, after being valued so this country, it being yet within 
much as to be brought from Greece living recollection, *‘ that two dwarf 
to England, it should at last become columns of perfect porphyry, were 
so degraded as to make part of the placed at the west corners of Smith- 

vement of aback kitchen, in so street, Westminster, to keepcarts frem 


obscure a place as North-Green! the foot pavement.” 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


and attention in the education of 


bd ail tlle <1 youth. After remaining some time 
wn, Dekes of Grafon, like thepe there, he was entered of St. Peter’s 


of Richmond and St. Albans, are College, Cambridge, where he did 
descended from the royal family of not however take a degree ; having 
Stuart 5 and like these pore eo gone into the world very early in life, 
the highest honours ip the state. The 214 engaged earnestly, and perhaps 
female ancestor of the Fitzroys was secsasaeaiz, ie public affairs, in 
Barbara, daughter and heir of William one when tust of age, Mr. Fitzroy 
Villiers, Viscount, Grandison. This odie appoiaied ‘ iad of the bed- 
lady had been married a little before chamber to his present majesty while 
the Restoration, to Mr. Roger Palmer, Prince of Wales; and, in the course 
then a student in the Temple, who, Of the same year, he was elected a 
desisting from his legal pursuits, and member of sarliament first for Bo- 
being of a very compliant disposition, roughbridge Yorkshire se haw bathe 
was raised to the honours of the Irish of the Earl of Harrington and thin 
peerage, having been created Earl of ¢c. Edmundsbury, in Suffolk, in 
Castlemaine, in the 13th of Charles II. the place of the first Earl of Mans- 
Having put herself under the protec- field, which latter he retained while a 
tien, of this gay, dissipated, and commoner. This was not long before 
luxurious, monarch, the Countess of his grandfather's death, in May 1757, 
Castlemaine, in 1670, was created Wien he succeeded to all the family 
Baroness of Nonsuch, in Surrey, jonours and estates. His Grace, 
Countess of Southampton, - the after a short trip to the continent, was 
county of Hants, and Duchess of row destined to run through the 
Cleveland, during her own natural (cer of public employments. On 
life.* By this lady he had a son, July 10, 1765, he was appointed one 
Charles, born September 28, 1663, to OF nis Majesty's principal secretaries 
whom his Majesty very aptly gave the oF state, which office he resigned in 
name of Fitzroy. : May, 1766, and, in August following, 

Respecting the precise date of the he was nominated first lord of the 
subject of this memoir, there is some treasury, which post he abdicated 
difierence in the modern Peerages; Jaduuee 20 1770 POn Tune 12,1771 
according to Collins, he was born in je was chosen lord privy seal, in which 
October, and, if we are to credit Ed- departtnent he continued until No- 
Monson, on September 28, 1736. vember, 1775; and in 1782, he was 
While Mr. Fitzroy, he was placed at sectored to the same office 
Hackney, under the tuition of the .. CLOT RT : 
late Dr. Newcombe, who had attained Notwithstanding their near alliance 
cousiderable eminence for his skill t@ the house of apt ok he 0 et Ia 

littie singular that the. Fitzroys have 


uniformly been connected with, and 
aitached to, that party denominated 


The late DUKE OF GRAFTON. 





* Soon after the demise of the Karl 
of Castlemaine, in 1705, the Duchess 


of Cleveland married the “ handsome 
Fielding," against whom she was 
obliged to demand the protection of 
the laws.. See the iuglish edit. of 
the Memoiis of the Count de Gram- 
mont, 

Universar Mac. Vou. XV. 


Wigs, the basis of whose conduct. 


either has been, or pretended to be, 

the establishivent and continuance of 

the house of Hanover, on one hand, 

on the throne of these reaiins; and 

‘the ascertaining, preserving, and ¢x- 
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tending the liberties of the people on for the county of Middlesex, sher 
the other. Accordingly, when Mr. alderman, and lord-mayor, of the city 
Fitzroy was of age to sit asa member of London; and, finally, he obtained 
of the legislature, he acted with what the lucrative office of chamberlaip, 
was then termed “‘ the country party” After Junius had tried the te 

in one house; and after his Majesty's. of his maiden: sword on Sir Willian 
accession, joined that great, popular, Draper, and found it proof, he ad. 
and dignified, body in the other, dressed himself directly to the Dike 
called at that day the Minority, which of Grafton, relative to the * pardog 
then consisted of some Of the first granted by his Majesty, March 1) 
and most opulent families in Eng- 1769, to M‘Quirk, tor the murder of 
land. One of the chief objects of Géorge Clarke, at Brentford. |, 
their association was to diminish the Jetter11,he reproaches his Grace,dur. 
supposed influence of the Earl of ing the time of mobs and tumulis, for 
Bute, usually denominated “the indulging himself, * while primemi. 
Northern Thane,” and the “‘ favour- nister of Great Britain, in rarat retire. 
jte;” another to support the consti- ment, and in the arms of faded beau. 
tution in all its integrity. On the ty, losing all memory of his sovereign, 
dismission, or yather the voluntary his country, and himself.” Jy tetter 
retreat of the nobleman just alluded 12 he bitterly remarks as follows; 
to, his Grace accepted of the seals, “ You have better proofs of your 
under the patronage of the Duke of descent, my lord, than the register of 
Cumberland. On this occasion he a marriage, or any troublesome inhe. 
hoped for the support of the Earl of ritance of reputation. There are 
Chatham ; but finding that this great some hereditary strokes of character, 
patriot was ayerse to the measures of by which a family may be as clearly 
the court, and was accustomed to ob- distinguished as by the blackest fea. 
serve enigmatically, ‘* that there was tures of the human face. Charles 
something behind the throne greater the First lived and died a hypocrite, 
than the throne itself,” he soon after Charles thé Second was a hypocrite 
resigned. The arrangements for the of another sort, and should have died 
next administration were all made by upon thé same scaffold. At the 
that eloquent nobleman; and jt is no distance of a certury, we see their 
small proof of the high opinion in different characters happily revived 
which he held the Duke of Grafton, and blended in your Grace. Suillen 
that to the latter was assigned the post and severe without religion, profligate 
of first commissioner of the treasury, without gaiety, vou live like Charles 
which, in consequence of the increas- the Second,without being an amiable 
ing infirmities of the Earl, became, companion; and, for aught [ know, 
jn fact, that of prime minister. may die as his father did, without the 

During this period, Mr. Wilkes be- reputation of a martyr, 

g2u to make a noise, and was the first ‘* You had already taken your de- 
private individual who, by securing grees with crest, in those schools in 
popularity with the nation, was en- which the Euglish nobility are formed 
abled to cope, first with the ministers, to virtue, when you were introduced 
and, finally, in some measure, with to Lard Chatham's protection. From 
the throne itself. Thinking himself Newmarket, White's, and the Opposi- 
slighted by the Duke of Grafton, with tion, be gave you to the world withan 
whom he had formerly lived in some air of popularity which young men 
degree of intimacy, he boldly at- usually set out with, and seldom pre- 
- tacked both him and the noble Earl serve, grave and plausible enough t 
his colleague, as “* tools of Lord Bute” be thought fit for business; too young 
This circumstance, ridiculous as it for treachery, and, in short, a patriot 
may appear, proved unfavourable to of no_unpromising sexpectations.— 
this administration, and hurt their Lord Chatham was the earliest object 
influence nota little; for the author —— nel 
of the North Briton was nowin the * The Earl of Rochford was secre 
zenith of his popularity, and succeed- tary of state for the home depart- 
ed in ali the objects of his ambition, ment, and was therefore the respousr 
becoming, in turn, knight of the shire ble otticer, 
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of your political wonder and attach- had acted with high reputation as 
ment; yet you deserted him, upon attorney-general, died suddenly, in 


the first hopes that offered, of an the month of January 1770. On this 
equal share of power with Lord Rock- the duke of Grafton, finding himself 
ingham. When the late Duke of bereft of all aid, immediately resign- 
Cumberland’s first negociation failed, ed, and appeared to withdraw for 
and when the favourite was pushed to ever from the bustle of politics, to the 
the last extremity, you saved him by comforts of domestic privacy. 
joining with an administration in This, however, was not long the 
‘which Lord Chatham refused to en- case; for, in about eighteen months 
gage. Still, however, he was your after, (June, 1771) on the removal of 
friend: and you are yet'to explain to Lord Suffolk to the office of secretary 
the world, why you consented to act of state, his grace succeeded him as 
without him; or why, after uniting lord privy seal. In this office he re- 
with Lord Rockingham, you deserted mained until the month of November 
and betrayed him. You complained 1775. His resignation, or perhaps 
that no measures were taken to satisfy more properly speaking, his désmisszon 
your patron ; and that your friend, reflects high honour on the subject of 
Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so the present memoir, as it proceeded 
much for the party, had been aban- from an unequivocal avowal of those 
doned to his, fate. They have since generous sentiments which must at 
contributed not a little to your pre- that time have ruined all his influence 
sent plenitude of power: yet, I think, in the cabinet, The Duke of Grafton 
Lord Chatham has less reason than had always been an enemy to the 
ever to be satisfied: and, as for Mr. hopeful project of resorting to coer- 
Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest cion, in respect to America. He op 
misfortune of his life, that you posed the Stamp Act iv 1765, with 
should have so many compensations great energy, and was one of those 
to make in the closet for your former who declared warmly in favour of its 
friendship with him. Your gracious repeal. No sooner did Lord North 
master understands your character, attempt to gull the country gentle- 
and makes you a persecutor, because men, by proposing to throw’ part of 
you have been a friend.” the burthen of the land-tax off their 
It must be frankly allowed, however, shoulders, and load the unrepresente 
that the administration of the Duke ed colonies with it, than his Grace 
of Grafton, if not unfortunate, was revolted at the idea, and demanded 
assuredly unpopular; and, without parliamentary documents. His mo- 
popularity, no minister, inalimited tion for that purpose was negatived 
monarchy, is capable of filling his by his colleagues, and it was officially 
office in such a way as either to give signified to him next day, that it was 
satisfaction to-the country, or be en- the wish of a great personage he 
abled to serye it with due effect. It should retire. Accordingly, after 
has. been said, that his Grace was haying presided as lord privy seal 
fairly written down, by the joint cf- about three years and a half, the 
forts of Wilkes and Junius; but this Duke once more betook himself to 
is Not correct. Jn the first place, he a private station, happy in being thus 
was no longer supported by the Earl able to confute those writers who had 
of Chatham, who eyen in his de- so long accused him as the tool of 
tlining age exhibited gigantic powers; the earl of Bute; doubly happy in 
and, after he had ceased to wield the being exempt from the disgrace and 
thunder of the state, smote all around remorse of acting as an accessary to 
him by the Hashes of his eloquence. the most impolitic, most unjust, and 
On the retreat of that nobleman, most disastrous war, that -had ever 
Lord Camden, whose talents and in- been wayed by the most besotted ad- 
tegrity had secured the esteem of the ministration of either ancient or 
nation, happened to differ in many modern times. 
essential points with the premier, and From this memorable epoch, the 
was therefore sutlered to withdraw Duke of Grafton, resuming the prin- 
also. A new chancellor was there- ciples which bad distinguished his 
fore to be found, and Mr. Yorke, who eee in life, became, ia the true 
2T? 
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and best sense of the word, a patriot. seventeen, and exhibiting such a 
He was seen sometimes speaking, and family as is rarely to be met with, 
always voting against the unhappy Amidst the evils that afflicted cither 
and unjust contest with our colonies. the state or himself, the Duke found 
On that occasion he once’ more acted a refuge in domestic comforts, while 
with Lord Chatham, the Earls of in the society of those dear to him, 
Rockingbam and Shelburne; in fine, and in the education of his daughters, 
with all who were most dear to, and as well as the cares incident to q 
most respectable, in the nation; and numerous offspring, he found a con 
these formed such a compact, formi- stant and most grateful employment, 
dable, and upright phalanx, that it Other objects also occupied his 
was evident they must finally succeed. attention, and occasionaily employed 
Unlike the opposition of the present his time and his talents. His Grace, 
day, they courted the cityof London: in 1768, succeeded Thomas Holles, 
they conciliated the great body of the Duke of Newcastle, who had been 
nation; they united all in favour of educated at Clare-Hall, as Chancellor 
all. Unlike them too, there were no of the University of . Cambridge, 
private interests to be gratified, no On his instailation, Gray, a naine 
unpopular claims to be maintained: not second to any of our day in the. 
the country was to be saved from a list of English poets, impressed with 
most extravagant expenditure, .as gratitude for the professorship of 
well as a most odious conflict, and modern history, just conferred upon 
the government itself was to be re- him, celebrated the event in an ode, 
formed, so as to prevent the recur- which was set.to music, and perform- 
rence of similar calamities. The ed on that occasion. 
critical and untimely death of one | His Grace was a bold, energetic, 
great man,* alone prevented the decided enemy to the former and 
completion gf such desirable results. present war with France. He uni- 
At length, on the overthrow of Lord formly disapproved of the principles 
North, and the ministers. who sup- in which they originated, and deemed 
ported him, a total change was effect- them both pregnant with the most 
ed, and the minority, as usual, be- serious mischiefs to the constitution, 
came the majority. On this occa- and prosperity of the empire. When 
sion, the Duke of Grafton was re- the late Duke of Bedford, in 1797, 
stored to his former office of lord proposed a motion for removing the 
privy seal; but he was again obliged administration of that day, he was 
to resign, and that very suddenly. supported by the then venerable 
As the Duke of Grafton-now re- Duke of Grafton, in a long, able, 
treated from pubiic strife to the and most impressive speech. On 
bosom of his family, we shall follow that occasion he contrasted the situa- 
him thither. His Grace was twice tion of Britain before and after the 
married; first in 1756, to the Honour- contest. with France; he described 
able Miss Lidde!l, the only daughter her, in respect to foreign relations, 
of -the late Lord Ravensworth, by “‘ as. stript of or deserted. by every 
whom he had three sons, and a ally on the continent, that could 
daughter. From this lady he was bring any essential aid:” while, in 
divorced in Mareh 1769, by act of regard to our interior economy, he 
parliament, and she immediately after asserted, ** that the Rank of England 
became Countess of Upper Ossory. had received a wound, in spite of the 
In 4 veryshort time, his Grace chose repeated representations of the di- 
for a second consort, Elizabeth, rectors, on the mischief which must 
danghter «f the Rev. Sir Richard arise from the immense qnantity of 
Worsley, Bart. dean of Windsor, aud bullion exported by, and the large 
niece both to the late Duchess of sums advanced to government; toge- 
Hedford, and Earl Gower, father of ther with a blot which all the waters 
the Marquis Stafford, by whom also of Lethe will never be able to ex- 
he had issue, to-the amount of noless punge, in consequence of the Order 
than thirteen children, making in all of Council for stopping money-pay- 
——— TO MEME 


* The Marquis of Rockingham. 
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money, and thestreams of biood, la- given your- support from laudable 
yished in St. Domingo, his Grace motives; but this confidence has 
called attention towards Ireland, and proved fatal, and.all support given to 
declared that kingdom to be in’so the same ministers, from this moment, 
critical a state, ‘* that unless a re- the public will consider as afforded 
form, a temperate reform, in. parlia- with open eyes, and therefore calcu- 
ment, and a full emancipation of the lated to involve them equally with the 
Catbolics, together with a total administration, in the guilt of every 
change of men, took place, some fatal future fatal project. 

catastrophe was likely to ensue:” a — *‘ As for myself, I solemnly protest, 
prognostication which has been since that no consideration the world can 
amply verified by fact. ‘*Toprevent offer, would stand in competition with 
these greatest of evils (the subjuga- the comfort I feel, that so far from 


‘ tion by France), extending hither,’ having abetted the pernicious couns 


says the Duke, ‘‘it will be wise to sels which have brought on the 
oppose the only effective remedy, downfall of the empire, I have, to 
which I earnestly recommend to the the best of my little ability, endea- 
cool and dispassionate consideration voured,by every constitutional.means, 
of all your lordships: I inean a tem- to prevent them.” 

perate parliamentary reform in this The following were the concluding 
country, without which the constitu- words of the last speech delivered by 
tion will slip from under us; and the him in parliament :—* Before I retire 
great and sagacious statesman, who to fortify my own mind against the 
delivered in another place that inimi- calamities which are fast approach- 
table argument in favour of parlia- ing, and to prepare my..family for 


' mentary reform, might have added those which they will have probably 


to the names of Montesquieu and to undergo, I shall think it a daty. 
Machiavel, that ‘still more revered incumbent on me to lay. before my 
for wisdom, the naine of our Lord sovereign the reasons for my conduct; 
Bacon, than whom there was not a flattering myself that I shall be allow- 
more strenuous advocate for the fre- ed that gracious hearing .which his 
quent revisal and correction of all Majesty has so frequently given to 
national ‘institutions, maintaining one, from whose tongue. he never 
always that-every human fabric or heard but the dictates of the heart 
establishment was subject to that as sincerely as they are now delivered 
decay and corruption which lapse of to your lordships. 1 shall then with- 
time would necessarily produce. draw to my couutry-seat, to instruct 
“Thus have these ministers, who my childreo, and await, in awful. si- 
have hitherto been controlled in lence, the eventful period which I see 
nothing, brought the nation from the approaching !” 
upper step of its greatness, down, by | Having thus viewed the: Duke of 
rapid degrees, to the lowest, where Grafton both as a father and a poli- 
we now stand, and are looking up tician, we shall next survey him in 
with doubts, whether we shall possess another point of view. Of late vears, 
virtue, public and private, sufficient. the, subject of this memoir has been 
to carry us up the steep and rugged very assiduous in collecting books; 
hill we have in view, and which must and the library left behind bim con- 
be climbed. Is theve any one to tains the three grand desiderata, 
whom it need be said, that this chain being copious, splendid, and select. 
of disasters can no more have fallen He obtained possession of many of 
out by chance, and the common fate thescarcest, best, and most esteemed 
ef war, than the beautiful globe we copies of the classics; these were not 
walk on could have been produced locked up with a narrow spirit, and 
under an epicurean system, by a rendered accessible to the noble 
fortuitous concurrence of an infinity owner, his family, and. his friends 
of atoms? No, my lords, let us not alone; but they might have been 
condemn chance for our situation, or viewed and consulted by.any student 
for our sufferings: the ministers are or man of letters, to whom they were 
before you who brought you hither. likely. to prove serviceable, His 
Some of your lordships may bave Grace. also reprinted an edition of 
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Griesbach’s Greek Testament, under 
the inspection of the editor, to ac- 
commodate whom, paper for this pur- 
pose was seat abroad to the continent, 
at the Duke's expense. When the 
work was completed, he distributed 
a great number of the copies, in the 
* most liberal manner; and, to render 
the circulation still more extensive, 
consented to seli the remainder at a 
low price. He himself also appears 
to have been an author; at least two 
well-written pampiilets have been at- 
tributed to him, which assuredly had 
his assent, and perhaps his correc- 
tions, as well as his approbation. ‘The 
first of these, published about twenty 
years ago, is éntitled *‘ Hints sub- 
mitted to the serious Attention of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry, newly 
associated ; bya Layman.” The sub- 
ject includes the church liturgy, and 
subscription; and, as his Grace fre- 

vented the Unitarian Chapel in 
Tieb-sttenh during the ministry of 
Mr. Lindsey, as well as of Dr. Disney, 
and Mr. Belshain, his opinions on this 
subject may be easily guessed at. The 
second is entitled Apeleutherus. The 
dedication is inscribed D.O. M. and 
the preface is an eloquent and able 
address, in praise of the desire of 
knowledge, when cherished with a 
view to the improvement of moral 
practice, and the increase of humana 
felicity. 

We confess it is with some pleasure 
we have beheld a descendant of the 
house: of Stuart, who might be ad- 
dressed without flattery, and a man 
who also united in his own person, 
together with the highest titles, and 
the; largest fortune, the blood . of 
the, Beauforts and the Tudors, de- 
voting the latter part of his life to 
liberal and candid inquiries con- 
cerning religion and politics. 

Let it be recollected, also, to 
his honour, that notwithstanding the 
many high offices filled by him,.and 
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the extensive patronage he more thay 


once possessed, yet the Duke of 
Grafton never secured to himself, 
his children, or relatives, any place, 
pension, or reversion, whatsoever. 

In person, he was somewhat less 
than the middle size, but lean, slen- 
der, and active. His countenance 
greatly resembled that of his royal 
ancestor; and amidst the delirium of 
youth, of honours, and of fortune, 
he at one period might have been 
thought to resenible him in some 
other respects. His manners were 
agrecable, his conversation replete 
with information; and, as 2 pariia- 
mentary orator, he possessed a most 
solemn and impressive tone, voice, 
and gesticulation. In point of dress 
he was remarkable, His coat was 
the colour and cut of those usually 
appropriated to the Quakers; and he 
was accustomed to wear a cocked hat, 
which gave an air of ancient and ob- 
solete gentility to his whole person. 
Of late years, he addicted himself 
greatly te agriculture, and that too 
on an extensive scale; and, if we are 
to give credit to Mr. Arthur Young, 
was a most excellent farmer. This is 
no small praise; but he possessed a 
title to something far superior—that 
of being an honest man. 

His Grace, who died March 14, 
1811, is succeeded in his honours and 
entailed estates, by George Henry 
Fitzroy, Earl of Euston, and now 
Duke of Grafton, &c. &c. This 
nobleman was born in 1760, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he obtained the degree of M.A, 
His lordship afterwards represented 
the wniversity inv parliament, having 
been returned with Mr. Pitt, for his 
colleague, in 1784. In the course of 
the same year, he married Charlotte 
Maria, the daughter of the late Earl 
of Waldeerave, by her Royal High- 
ness the late Duchess of Gloucester, 
by whom he has a numerous issue 
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HE eyes of all Europe have been 

intent on the affairs of Portugal. 
France, which overthrew empires 
with such wonderful rapidity, has 
been stopped im“its career of can- 
quest, in a small and insignificant 
kingdom, forsaken by its govern- 


ment, and expected to have been am 
early prey to the a}l-grasping con- 
queror. Its deliverance is marked 
by very strong and remarkable cir- 
cumstances, and will naturally lead 
men to consider why the fate of this 
kingdom should have Leen so differ, 
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ent from that of others; and why the 
assjstance of England, without which 


nothing could have been done in 


Portugal, should have been so ineffi- 
cacious in the support of Germany, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

In the first place, we may observe, 
that Portugal was fortunate in being 
deserted by its natural government; 
jn its court having quitted the coun- 
try; in the people being left almost 
to themselves and to their ally, whose 
hands were not fettered, as they 
would have been, if he had had not 
only to fight the French, but to make 
arrangements with a court, noted for 
its imbecility, in what manner he 
should manage a campaign. When 
the court quitted the country, and 
the French had taken possession of 
the-capital, its destiny seemed to be 
fixed; and, in fact, had the Portu- 
guese been without foreign assistance, 
they could not have entertained a 
hope of escaping from the fate of 
other nations. But the French force 
was not sufficient to maintain itself; 
and when the English made their ap- 
pearance in the country, a too benefi- 
cial capitulation released the Portu- 
guese from a. plundering army, 
though not from the fears of a return 
in greater numbers and increased 
rapacity and ferocity. 

he dissolution of the old govern- 
ment and the domination’ of the 
French had put the Portuguese into 
a new situation. ‘This slothful people, 
pressed down by the inquisition, the 
monastic orders, a luxurious clergy, 
and ignorant nobility, were now 
roused into action, They were com- 
pelled to think, and to act for them- 
selves. A spirited people was come 
amongst them, able to train up their 
peasantry to feats of hardihood, such 
as had spread lustre over the names 
of their ancestors. The descendants 
of those men, who had opened. the 
way through unknown and perilous 
seas to the East Indies, and there 
established an extensive empire, had 
how an opportunity of returning to 
the rank they once held in society. 
The English had driven out the 
French, aud possessed great influence 
in the government of the country. 
it was necessary that the Portuguese 
should be trained to defend it, and 
this Gould be dope ouly by the 


English. The regency, tliat remained, 
seemed to have been sensible of this, 
and henceanarmy was created, which 
seems to have answered fully the ex- 
pectations of those who had the merit 
of its original formation. 

After the capture of Almeida the 
French, flushed with success, and 
proud of driving the English under 
Sir John Moore, as they said, into 
the sea, expected a similar triumph 
in Portugal. Lord Wellington, with 
his army, retreated, and were rapidly 
pursued, but at Busaco, gave soine 
taste of the difficulties their pursuers 
might expect to encounter. The 
English took possession of strong en- 
trenchments, .formed previously with 
the greatest care, and Massena found 
himself incapable of attacking them 
on approaching to the capital. Tedi- 
ous months passed, whilst the armies 
were almost in sight of each other; 
but to the English the sea was open, 
the French could draw their supplies 
only from a desolated country, or such 
distances as must render the arrivals 
very precarious. The besieging army, 
as it may be called, saw its resources 
every day diminishing, and no pros- 
pect of their enemy quitting his stromg 
holds, A greater enemy was assailing 
him, and against famine courage is no 
security. Massena was at last com- 
pelled, from want of necessaries, to 
retreat; and if we cannot give him 
credit for humanity, he seems entitled 
to all the praise that is dve in such 
circumstances, to a consummate ge- 
neral. He was pursued by the Eng- 
lish, and several skirmishes took place, 
in which the latter were always victo- 
rious; but on his arrival on the con- 
fines of Spain, the French general 
might congratalate himself on an 
escape with so little loss, 

Thus have the French beena se- 
cond time bafiled in thei: attempts on 
Portugal; and if the campaign is not 
so brilliant as those which distinguish 
the falls of Prussiaand Austria, yet, ae 
far as the smallness of the object ad- 
mitted it, its effects will rescue the 
English name from the supposed in- 
capacity of cunducting upon land ite 
military affairs, with the same energy 
as has distinguished it on the seas, 
A kingdom has been preserved, and 
at the same time an immense French 
army has been kept in a state of inacs 
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tivity. If the Spaniards have not 
availed themselves to the utmost of 
this opportunity of rescuing their 
country from the French yoke, they 
have none to blame but themselves. 
It was a great thing to draw so largea 
French avmy out of their country for 
such a length of time, and had the 
Spaniards been fortunate enough to 
have their armies organised by the 
English, like the Portuguese, there 
cannot be a doubt that the French 
must have repented of their attack on 
the Peninsula. As it is, Massena’s 
army has not gained its object; it has 
retreated and lost its proposed plun- 
der, but it is not annihilated. It is 
still in great force, and its comman- 
der, wherever he is, will not, as long 
as he possesses the means, be otherwise 
than a very formidable antagonist. 
The state of Portugal now attracts 
ourattention. Its enemy is driven out, 
but the effects of his invasion remain. 
The retreat of a friendly army cannot 
but have its inconvenience; how 
then must a country have been deso- 
Jated, which has suffered all the ra- 
vages of an invading and fugitive 
enemy! We would fain hope that 


the accounts of his ferocity have been 
exaggerated; but we cannot doubt of 
an accumulation of distress, such as 
has been seldom seen in these later 
times, as they are called, of civiliza- 


tion. The dispatches of Lord Wel- 
lington stated the distresses of the 
country in strong terms, and govern- 
ment was not ivattentive to his sug- 
gestions; for a grant was made by 
Parliament of a hundred thousand 
pounds, for their relief. The public 
also is expected not to be tardy in 
their succours, as a subscription is on 
foot for the same purpose; and that 
benevolent spirit which exerted itself 
afier the earthquake at Lisbon, will 
rmoat be wanting to call forth similar 
exertions to relieve distresses, brought 
on in a greater degree by the hand of 
znan. 

Heavy as is the calamity which has 
now fallen upon Portugal, we cannot 
help thinking that the next generation 
will have reason to rejoice at the 
event. She owes her sulvation to he- 
vetics; can it then be supposed, that 
her prejudices will not have been 
weakened upon this subject, and by 
mixing with heretics, it is probable 
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that much of her religious bigott 
will be worn away. Her great jorily 
and superior clergy have eseaped to 
the Brazils, and the middle ranks haye 
been fighting for their country. The 
influence then of those ranks must’ be 
increased; and if the English give 
the assistance that may now be expect. 
ed, it is not improbable that a much 
better government will now be form- 
ed than Portugal has ever known; 
that the liberty of the press will dif. 
fuse information and liberality of sén- 
timent, that the accursed inquisition 
will be put down, and the tyranny of 
ecclesiastical domination will be abo. 
lished. These are the benefits to be 
derived by Portugal from the change 
in its affairs; but should it relapse 
into its ancient state, should it return, 
as is said by a prophet of old, likea 
dog to its vomit; however we ma 
rejoice that France has béen baffled, 
we cannot, as far as Portugal is con- 
cerned, congratulate that country on 
the change. 

The news of the departure of Mas- 
sena’s army from Santarem, was fol- 
lowed by that of success on the part of 
the French, to the southward, as Ba- 
dajos fell nearly at the same time into 
their hands. Thence the French pro- 
bably intended to reinforce Massena, 
but a detachment from Lord Wel- 
lington's army was sent toward Elvas, 
which cleared the country of the 
French, and may soon be expected to 
vive an account of the re-capture of 
the Spanish town. In this pursuit of 
the French were some opportunities 
of shewing the gallantry of both ar- 
mies, and in one place in particular 
were many rencontres, in which the 
English were found to be so expert in 
the use of their sabres, that the French 
will no longer have reason to boast of 
their superiority in this weapon. We 
cannot deny, however, to them, very 
great skill in military tactics, nor 
should we be sorry at having frequent 
opportunities of bestowing on them 
the same praise. As long as these in- 
vincible gentlemen shew their talents 
in retreating, we will content our- 
selves with being very inferior to 
them in that display of military 
virtue. 

We may now see why the English 
in the preceding wars have so little 
benefitted the cause of their alltes, 
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We supplied them with money, but 
Jeft to them the management of it as 
well asofthe war. The tn .tich were 
secondaries and not princi als; and 
their allies had armies dis« iplined ac- 
cording to a certain live of tactics, 
but the ;eople and. the government 
werenotucited, Hence no exertions 
were mace by the people; the whole 
was left to the army, and when the 
aru.y was bested tie government could 
do no o.herwise than survender,ai dis- 
cretion. How strongly does this point 
out to all goveruments, how much 
more desirable it is to have the affec- 
tions of the peoy le than the strength 
ofanarmy; with the former aimies 
are easily made; without it an army 
js but a feeble support; and whena 
government has forsaken a country, 
the people ought never to despair of 
defending it, and of forming a much 
better government than that by which 
they were brought to the brink of de- 
struction. 

Spain is in a more melancholy 
state than Portugal; and the arrival of 
Massena’s army into that kingdom 
will increase its miseries. The effort 
made to raise the siege of Cadiz 
served to shew the prowess of the 
English, but the French account too 
truly stated, that the affairs of that 
memorable day had occasioned great 
dissatisfaction. in the city. The 
lan seemed to bave been so well 
fad, that it might have been thought 
impossible that it should not have 
succeeded ; and the navy of Britain 
having the command completely 
of those seas, we see no reason 
why it may not be tried again 
with complete certainty, provided 
the Spaniards are put under our offi- 
cers, We can land troops either 
above or below the French entrench- 
ments; and if there is not vigour 
enough in the Spaniards to dispossess 
so small a part of the French army, 
besieging the seat of the Cortez, we 
can entertain but & poor opinion 
either of their zeal or their talents, 
But there seems a total want of ar- 
rangement in this unhappy country, 
and probably there is too much deli- 
cacy on the part of the English in 
not taking a more decisive lead among 
them. Yet, when the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough was ip Spain, and acting ina si- 
milar cause, he was well supported, and 
the affair of Cadiz will produce a good 
Usiversat Maa. Vet. XV. 
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effect. A court of enquiry is sitting 

upon the subject, but it will not deve- 

lope more than what is generally 

known. On the fall of Badajos many 

remarks have been made, and suspi- 

cious, perhaps injurious, entertained, 

ili success ought vot to countenance 

unfounded reflections on the defen- 

ders of a piace, nor is the loss of a 

city of so much importance, if the 

general spirit of the country is capa- 

ble of being brought to act against 

the enemy. The Cortez seems far 

from capable of putting the whole 

machine inaction. It has been sit- 

ting now a long time, and no proof of 
energy and wisdom have appeared.’ 
Spain, in this great convulsion, has 

not produced a vast and decisive ge- 

nius, capable of organising the re- 

mains ofits shattered state. Her sons 

seem to wear stillthe badges of ancient 
slavery. Their minds are fettered by 

superstition, and they cannot shake 
off the sloth of three centuries. Much 
more blood we fear will be shed, and 

the Peninsula will suffer more than 
avy other country by the earthquake 
in France. But has not Spain also 
been bringing this evil on itself, by 
permitting so vile a tvranny as that of 
the priest to burn its children alive— 
immure them in dens in the inquisi- 
tion—amuse them with childish pro- 
cessions—and prohibit them from alt 
the avenues to science, religion, in- 
dustry, and useful arts. ‘The French 
must be long, however, before they 
gain possession of the country. if 
we look to the map, it appears that 
they can be scarcely said to rule in 
more than half; Galicia, Valencia, 
Murcia, are entirely free from them, 
and in the other provinces there are 
numerous guerillas headed by enter- 
prising leaders, which cre continually 
harassing the invaders; and with such 
a fleet as ours, and the number of 
troops unemployed at home, it might 
seem no difficult matter to rescue the 
maritime provinces now under the 
French yoke. 

In France the Emperor hassu ficient 
employment, in receiving the numer- 
ous congratulations from his liege sub- 
jects and his vassal kings, on the birth 
of the king of Réme. Those adula- 
tory marks of respect are so common 
in ali kingdoms, that the degraded 
character of man thinks little of the 
basencss of the buman mind in rais- 
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ing such vain thoughts in his fellow 
creatures. We know not which is the 
greatest object of contempt, the man 
who receives, or the community 
which offers those addresses, ap- 
proaching to blasphemy, which so 
often adorn courtly gazettes; but we 
could not help noticing the changes 
in life, when a Prince of Hesse thinks 
himself honoured by carrying a mes- 
sage from one son of an obscure citi- 
zen of Ajaccio to another, and waits 
in the lobby of each of these now 
princes so much exalted above him, 
to receive their commands. We do 
not mean this as feeling any sorrow 
for the fall of German pride, since it 
tequired this degradation to bring it 
to a due sense of humanity. Bona- 
parte, however, is not caught by flat- 
tery, his thoughts are still bent to 
raise his own kingdom, and to depress 
that of his enemies ; and as he is de- 
termined to live without transatlantic 
commerce, he is endeavouring, ftom 
his own soil, to raise those substances 
for which his own has been indebted 
to other countries. Sugar is to be ex- 
tracted from grape, and, without 
doubt, it is a good substitute for that 
from the cane; but the moment peace 
comes, the possessors cf vineyards 
will find much greater profit in apply- 
ing the grape to a more generous pur- 
pose. Mankind may make what fools 
they please of themselves, yet a few 
years experience will discover their 
folly, and nothing caw be greater than 
that of one country cultivating its 
ground for a produce which they 
may obtain cheaper and better from 
another country. 

Reports come to us continually of 
battles between the Russians and 
Turks, but no great progress seems to 
have been made by either party. But 
the Hames of war are not confined to 
Europe, the contagion has reached 
Africa, and the disciples of Mahomet 
are drawing up manifestos in as good 
stile as if they were Christians. The 
accustomed relations of peace and 
amity between the Bey of ‘Tunis and 
the Dey of Algiersare broken. Great 
preparations are making for war on 
both sides. We do not know which 
party is in the right, nur whether they 
inean to apply to any Christian power 
For assistance in thisjustand necessary 
war. Great battles may be fought, 
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which will be scarcely noticed in out 
gazcttes. The heroes of the turbay 
will perform wonders, but ail will bé 
lost to us in Europe, as there will be 
no reporters in eithe: army to convey 
to us the inteliigence of a campaign, 
The north of Europe is quiet, expect. 
ing the presence of a great fleet froi 
England, to awe the Baltic. Swedey 
is governed by the Prince Regent, 
and seeins likely to be for some consj- 
derable time iv the same situation 
with our country The FrenchGe 
neral is thus serving an apprentice. 
ship, which may be of use to him 
when he enters into business for 
hiinself. 

The Americans of the United States 
should seem, by their papers, to be 
very wiuch at variance in their demess 
tic politics; but we believe that thig 
is confined chiefly to the writers, wha 
are obliged to fabricate so many arti- 
cies for the daily consumption of their 
customers, The people themselves 
are going on in the laudable habits 
of industry—breaking up new, and 
improving old land—and the mer- 
chants on the sea-coast have not suffi 
cient interest to destroy the peace and 
happiness of vast districts for the sake 
of putting a few pence into their own 
pocket. The debates are warm in 
Congress, but from the length of 
them as well as the length. of 
the correspondence between their 
ambassador and our cabinet, it is pro- 
bable that no war will take place ; and 
if their foreign commerce should be 
entirely suspended for ever, the injury 
would not be so great to them as that 
of a war. Mexico begins to feel the 
want of domestic tranquillity, which 
will not easily be restored. The in- 
surgents against the old government 
have been beaten, but they are not 
subdued. The dissentions between 
the. natives and the Mexican Spa- 
niards, aud the Aborigines of the 
country will produce a ferment that 
will not easily subside. Buenos 
Ayres is approaching nearer to asolid 
government, which promises to be 
entirely independent of the motber 
country. The sovereign of Hayti 
shews bis improvement in civilization, 
as he has learnt the principle of block- 
ading, and established it with respect 
to the distant ports of the island. The 


fashion set by one power is very easily 
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caught by another, and in a century 
or two hence some learned wian or 
another will establish it as one of the 
rights of nations. 

“At home the conduct of the Prince 
Regent, on the application of the mi- 
nister for a place, has received univer- 
sal approbation. It is represented, 
that he treated with indignation the 
proposal to give away a place for the 
sake of parliamentary connections ; 
and if he persists in this laudable pur- 
pose he will have achieved more good 
to the country than it has received 
from the best actions of our army and 
navy. in fact, every office, civil and 
military, will then be well filled, and, 
jn our opinion, a great responsibility 
hangs over ministers on the recom- 
mendation to his sovereign of any 
person for an office. What would be 
thought of such a speech as this :—l 
present to your majesty this reverend 
doctor, not for his learning or piety, 
in which I confess many are his supe- 
riors, but because his brother is a lord 
jn parliament. I present to vou this 
general, not because he has been dis- 
tinguished in the field above his col- 
leagues, or has any peculiar merit to 
recommend him, but his relation pos- 
sesses six boroughs. If the recommen- 
dations were thus put into proper lan- 
guage, they would carry with them 
their proper infamy, and we could 
wish that a foim was established, and 
subscribed by the minister, of this 
kind: I recommend AB for a bishop- 
rick, because I do not a know a more 
learned and pious divine. J recom- 
mend C D for a military or naval 
post, because | know no man who has 
exerted himself more in various bat- 
tles and various services, and is better 
qualified to adorn his situation. I 
recommend E F for an ambassador, 
because he has travelled much, and 
understands diplomacy, and so of 
every person for every situation the 
minister should state upon his honour 
his preference of that man to all 
others. 

The bullion business continues to 
employ multifarious pens, and we are 
sorry to see an endeavour to introduce 
party into the question. It will be 


soon agitated in parliament, as Mr. 
Horner as given notice of its motion, 
In the mean time, the Bank wishes 
at to be understood that there will be 
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an influx of dollars, and that the per- 
sons who are now hoarding them will 
do it to their own disadvantage. It 
is certain, however, that the scarcity 
of silver is very severely felt; and the 
very injudicious conduct of the Bank, 
in changing the value of its tekens, 
has produced a great effect ever 
where. Persons will not part wit 
their cash if they can: possibly avoid 
it, and things cannot go on well till 
they who promise are compelled to. 
perform. 

The return of the king to his go- 
vernment is now expected with.some 
degree of confidence. The bulletins 
only issued once a week, confirm the 
account of the council, that he is ra- 
pidly approaching to convalescence, 
Every one will hail the day with joy, 
if it can be done with security to the 
kingdom and comfort to the unhappy 
patient. 

In parliament various questions 
have been agitated, among them was 
one by Lord Stanhope, of an impor 
tant nature, to set at rest the dispute 
about religion, by granting to every 
soldier the liberty ef going to his own 
place of worship. Hislordship plead- 
ed in a very animated manner, for 
this right, and was ably supported by 
some other lords, but his bill was re- 
jected. In his lordship’s speech a 
very extraordinary fact was men- 
tioned to have taken place four or five 
years ago, at Trinidad, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Hes- 
lop, who held a court-martial in that 
island, the sentences of which strike 
an Englishman as derogatory to that 
character for which our island is cele- 
brated. Half a dozén of the delin- 
quents were condemned to have both 
ears cut off, and to be well-flogged; 
another half dozen to have the tips 
of their ears cut off, and to receive a 
similar discipline; and one was con- 
demned to have both ears cut off, and 
to be sold as a slave. How this is 
justifiable under our present laws, we 
will not pretend to say; bot thie in- 
consistency in them is evident; for if 
we make maiming felony by Lord 
Ellenborough’s act, surely no subordi- 
nate government ought to set such an 
example to its subjects. 

Lord Folkstone introduced a mo- 
tion on ex oficio informations, and 
stated, that in the thirty years pre- 
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ceding 1791, there had been seventy 
prosecutions; of those from 1791 to 
1800, he could obtain no account; 
from 1800 to 1806, there were four- 
teen; in 1807, there had been one; 
but in the three foliowing years, un- 
der the present attorney-general, there 
had been no less than forty-two. For 
this increased number one of two 
causes only could be assigned, the 
growing disposition of the press to 
indulge animosity against govern- 
ment, or an increased readiness in 
government to seek occasions of seve- 
rity against the people. He then en- 
tered into the nature of the attorney's 
power, and the opportunities afforded 
him of vexatious prosecutions. The 
fees obtained by him demanded en- 
quiry, as also the unlimited time 
granted to him in the prosecution. 
The power of reply granted to the 
Stronger against the weaker party, 
ought not to pass unnoticed: and the 
maxim that truth was a libel deserved 
serious examination. The  punish- 
ments also for libel, in which he enu- 
merated the sentences on Cobbet, 
Jones, and Finnerty, were a growing 
subject of alarm; for in a case of 
rape, with exaggerated circumstances, 
which, if the indictment had been ca- 
pital, would have brought the felon 
to the gallows, was punished with two 
years imprisonment only, when cases 
of libel had met with that or a greater 
punishment.. [is lordship investi- 
gated, as far as could well be done, 
the law on this subject, and he stated 
the case of the Morning Post, which 
had been sheltered on giving up the 
author; and observed, that the :ule 
in prosecutions of this kind seemed to 
be, that the papers which supported 
the u inisters of the day, might say 
what they pleased, but those on the 
other side weresubject to all the terrors 
ofan information. The attorney-gene- 
ral covsidered the motion as a cliarge 
against himself. He allowed, that the 
number of informations was stated 
correctly, and he athimed, that no 
prosecutions were carried on so lJeni- 
ently as those by information. He 
disdained the idea of being swayed by 
dirty pelf, arising from such paliry 
fees asthe causes produced. Ele vin- 
dicated the fairness iu which special 
juries wee struck, as the oflicer 
epened the book where he picased, 
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took the first forty-eight names that 
occurred, from which each party 
struck twelve, and from the remainder 
the jurv was formed. He did not 
think the number of libels extraordj. 
nary, when the number of newspapers 
was taken into consideration; and he 
was cenvinced, that if the house did 
not think that the power vested in 
bim was abused, it would acquit him 
of the imputations which the motion 
conveyed. 

Sir F. Burdett looked upon the 
defence of the learned gentleman as 
most lame and defective, abstaining 
in the nature of his profession, from 
those topics which were of the most 
importance. He had expected some 
arguments upon a great constitutional 
question, that the anxiety in the pub- 
lic mind on the liberty of the press 
might in some degree be alleviated, 
The learned gentleman was very in- 
dignant at the idea of being swayed 
by the paltry fees of 13s. 4d. but 
might there not be other objects of 
ambition in view, not unconnected 
with the consideration perhaps of 
filthy lucre. He hoped that the 
learned gentleman would have felt 
anxiety for the removal of a power, 
which he wou!d contend, was not only 
contrary to all law, but to common 
sense, the foundation of ali law. The 
learned gentleman was accused of 
acting with partiality, and this im 
portant charge of shewing lenity to 
persons of his own, and visiting with 
rigour those who wrote against them, 
he had not disproved. ‘The law of 
libel, as it was now termed, was new 
to our law; libel itself was a word of 
modern use, unknown to our ances- 
tors, and introduced in bad times for 
unconstitutional purposes. It was 
uncertain and undefined, unlike the 
designation of offences at common 
law. According to the power now 
chimed by the attorney general, he 
detied a!l the lawyers in the nation to 
say what was a libel. The worthy 
baronet here shewed the discrepancy 
of judges and writers upon this sub- 
ject, and in what manner causes of 
libel had been transferred from the 
star chamber to the king's bench. A 
libel was prosecuted as a misdemea- 
nour, that was a misbehaviour, but 
when it came to be punished, It was 
considered az a me-t high and heinous 
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crime. By the great charter, no man 
was to be sent to trial but on the 
judgment of his’ peers or equals, that 
is, the finding of a grand jury, and 
this was a great preservation of liberty ; 
for where a penal law was at the dis- 
cretion of an individual, liberty could 
not exist. The manner in which spe- 
cial juries were struck, appeared to 
him, from his own experience, to be 
at the discretion of the master of the 
Crown-office. Special jurymen made 
their attendance a source of revenue ; 
they were connected with govern- 
ment, as magistrates, collectors of the 
reyenue or contractors. He stated 
too, that there was 2 private list of 
four hundred freeholders, who were 
apprehensive of being struck off the 
list, if they did not give satisfaction ; 
and asa proof of it, he had received a 
letter from one begging to be rein- 
stated, on a recent appointment of 
sheriffs. He observed, that the term 
libel had been borrowed from the 
slavish ‘imperial law into the star 
chamber, and wrested for the purposes 
of the most abominable tyranny that 
had ever disgraced a nation. Augustus 
introduced it at Rome, and one Ro- 
man knight was punished for calling 
Cassius the last of the Romans; 
another for having his statue among 
those of his ancestors. Mr. Stephen 
vindicated the mildness of the attor- 
ney-geveral, from the increased num- 
ber of publications; and maintained, 
that the power vested in him was 
necessary to repress the increased 
licentiousness of the times. 
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Sir Samuel Romilly thought that 
public prosecutions ought not to be 
matter of secrecy, and particularly 
prosecutions relative to the liberty of 
the press, which was the great safeguard 
of all our privileges, civil, religious, 
and political. Every thing, said by the 
attorney-general, afforded the strong- 
est reason for granting the informa- 
tion sought for; and if he had, ac- 
cording to his speech, acted a merito- 
rious part, why should he be averse to 
anenquiry. In the speeches of mi- 
nisters an appeal is often made to 
responsibility; but the very next 
moment they refuse the information, 
and prevent that enquiry on which 
responsibility must be founded. He 
was desirous that the motion should 
pass, because the enquiry included 
the time in which he was Solicitor- 
General, and no prosecution was at 
that time undertaken without his 
opinion and assent. He did not be- 
lieve the press more licentious now 
than at other times, and he knew of 
cases which had prevented booksellers 
from publishing the most innocent 
books, because the author did not 
choose his name to be known. The 
house divided on the question; when 
there appeared for it 36; against it 
119. Itis needless for us to observe, 
that we agree entirely with Sir Samuel 
Romilly; and though the Attorney- 
General has the numbers on his side, 
the argument, and the voice of the 
public, are decidedly against him. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ISTORY of British Implements 
and Machinery applicable to 
Agriculture. By W. Lester,  4to. 
MH. 11s. 6d. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
A Treatise on the Equilibrium of 
Arches. By J. Gwilt. 8vo. 6a. 
Plans and Views of Buildings, exe- 
euted in England and Scotland, in 
the castellated and other Styles. By 
R. Lugar. 4to. With 32 Plates. 
$l, 2s, 
FINE ARTS. 
William Daniell’s View of the 
Bridge now buiiding over the Thames 
at Vauxhall. i. 123. 6d. 
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A practical Essay on the Art-of 
Flower Painting. By J.C. Burgess, 
8vo. 8s. 

, BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Stephen 
Fox, ancestor of the present Lord 
Holland. 8vo. 5s. 


BOTANY. 


Hortus Kewensis; or Catalogue of 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. By W. T. Aiton, 
Vol. 2. S8vo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

Ourselves, a Comedy, in Five Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Lyceum. By Miss Chambers. 2s. 6d 
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EDUCATION. 

The School Ciphering Book, for 
Beginners; containing all the Variety 
of Sums and Questious usually pro- 
posed in the Five lirst Rules of 
Arithmetic. By J Guy. 4to. 3s. 6d 

Exercises in the Spanish Language, 
adapted tothe Commercial and Mili- 
tary Spanish Grammar. ByJ. Emm. 
Mordente. 12mo, 5s. 

A Discourse on Elementary Educa- 
tion. By 3. Macgill,D.D. 1s, 6d. 


HISTORY. 

The Annual Register; or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literatuye, 
for the year 1809. 8vo. 16s. 

The Imperial and County Annual 
Register, for the year 1810: contain- 
ing a History of Great Britain, with 
an ample Collection of State Papers. 
royal 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A View of the present State of 
Sidily, its Rural Economy, Popula- 
tion, and Produce; particularly in 
the County of Modica. By 'lT. W. 
Vaughan, Esq. 4to. 11. 11s. Gd. 

LAW. 

Report of the Proceedings on an 
Information, filed Ex Officio, by his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, against 
J. Drakard, proprietor of the Stam- 
ford News, for publishing in that 
paper an Article on Military Punish- 
ment, tried at the County Hall, Lin- 
coln, March 15, 1811. Is. 

Report of the Trials of the Rev. R. 
Bingham, Curate of Maresfield, Sus- 
sex, on Charges of writing a threat- 
ening Letter, and setting Fire to his 
House March 96,1811. 1s. 6d. 

Clarke's new Law List, being a 
List of the Judges and Officers of the 
different Courts of Justice, &c. cor- 
rected to March, 1811. 4s. 6c. 

On the Power and Duties of Juries, 
and on the Criminal Laws of Eng- 
land. By SirR. Phillips. 8s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Observations on the present Price 
of Bullion, and Rates of Exchange ; 
wherein the Objections of Mr. Bo- 
sanquet and others to the Report of 
the Bullion Committee, are attempted 
to be over-ruled. By G. Woods. 
Ss. 6d. 

Some Observations upon the Argu- 
ment drawn by Mr. Huskisson and 
the Bullion Committee from the 
High Price of Gold Bullion. By 
Civis, $s. 
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Remarks on the New Doctrine 
coucerping the supposed Deprecia. 
tion of our Currency. By Mr. Boase, 
4s 


A Free Spirit resisting Oppression; 
or the Cause of $. Martin, Esq, subs 
miticd to the People of England, 
Qs. Gd. 4 

Peregrinations of the Mind through 
the most general and inte:esting Sub. 
jects usnaily agitated in Life. By the 
late W. Baker. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Skyring’s new and complete List 
of Builders’ Prices, calculated to do 
justice to the Proprietor, Master 
Builder, and their Workmen. 8s. 6d, 

Les Fleurs ou les Artistes Par 
Madame de Genlis. 12mo. $s, 

Les Soirées d'Hiver, ouvrage 
amusant et instructif, dedié a lg 
Jeunesse. Par G. B. Depping. 3 tom, 
12mo. 12s. ‘ 

The Works of J. Butler, LL, D, 
late Lord Bishop of Durham; to 
which is prefixed, a Life of the Au- 
thor. By Dr. Kippis. 2 vol. 8vo, 
18s. 

History of the Reformation in 
Scotland; with an Introductory Book 
and an Appendix. By G. Cook, D.D. 
Svol. 8vo. Il. 11s. Gd, 

The Return to Nature, or a De- 
fence of the Vegetable Regimen. By 
J. F. Newton, Esq. Svo. 6s. 

M. Gener: or a Selection of Lets 
ters on Life and Manners. By. the 
Rev. J. Muckersy. 
Ellen; or the Naughty Girl te 


claimed: a Story, exemplified ing’ 


Series of Figures. 6s. 6. 

Public Disputation of the Students 
of the College of Fort-William, in 
Bengal; before the Right Hon. Lord 
Minto; together with his Lordship’s 
Discourse. 1s. 6d. 

A few Facts stated, in Answer to 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. 
By av Annuitant. Qs. 

A Letter to D. Giddy, Esq. M.P. 
in Answer to his plain Statement of 
the Bullion Question. By S. Barfitt. 
Is. 6d. 

The Speech of S. Cattley, Esq. at 
the Bank of England, March 21, 1811, 
shewing that the present High Price 
of Bullion is owing to the indiserimi- 
nate Grant of Licenses to Foreign 
Ships. ts. : 

Remarks on the supposed Deprecia- 
tion of Paper Currency in England. 
By a Merchant. 1s. 6d, 
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An Appeal to the British Nation on 
the Folly and Criminality of War. 
By Irenceus. 1s. 6d. 
~ "Farther Inquiries into the Changes 
jnduced on Atmospheric Air. By 
Dr. Ellis. Svo. 9s. ; 

A Letter to Leuconotus, in conse- 
quence of his Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 4to. 3s. 

Debates upon the Punishment of 
Death. By B. Montague, Esq. 8vo. 
5s. 

A Peep into the Thuilleries; or 
Parisian Manners. 2vol 12@mo0. Qs. 

Raphael, ou la Vie Paisible. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 

Cursory Remarks on Contagious 
Diseases, and on Baths. By M. L. 
Este, Esq. 3s. 

The Law and Principle of Money 
considered, in a Letter to W. Hus- 
kisson, Esq. M.P. By J. Raithby. 
As. 6d. 

Memorandum on the Subject of 
the Ear! of Elyin’s Pursuits in Greece. 
$vo. 6s. 

The Works of the Right Rev. Wm. 
Warburton, D.D. 12 vols. 8vo. 61. 6s. 

The Works of Richard Hurd, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 8 vol. 
Bvo. SI. 12s, 

A Collection of scarce and valuable 
Tracts, on the most interesting and 
entertaining Subjects: but chiefly 
such as relate to the History and Con- 
stitution of these Kingdoms, selected 
from several public as well as private 
Libraries, particularly that of the late 
Lord Somers. Revised, &c. by W. 
Scott, Esq. vol. 5. 4to. 

Tales of the Passions. Vol. 2. con- 
taining Jealousy. By G. Moore. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


A Narrative of a Mode pursued by 
the British Government, to effect [m- 
provements in Naval Architecture. 
By R. H. Gower. 8vo, 4s. 

National Prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain, 1810. By Lieut. Kneeler, R.N. 
Oma Sheet. ¢s. Gd. 

Elements of the Science of War, 
containing the Theory and’ Practice 
of the Military Science with 75 Plates. 
By Wm. Muller. 3 vol, 8vo. 1. 3s, 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 


Essay on some of the Stages of the 
Operation of cutting for the Stone. 
yC.B. Trye, Res. ss 


NOVELS, 

Gotha; or Memvirs of the Wentz. 
burg Family, founded on Facts. 2 vol 
18s. 

The Times. A Novel. 2 vol. :10s, 

Fitz Edward; or the Cambrians, 
A Novel, interspersed with Poetry. 
By Emma de Lisle. $ vol. 15s. 

The French Emigtants; or the 
superstitious Heiress. A Novel. @ vol, 
10s, 

POLITICAL. 

Elements of Reform; with a sum- 

mary view of the Ways and Means. 


Is. 

The Speech of Wm. Frankland, 
Esq. in the House of Commons, 
March 29, 1811. 3s. 

POETRY. 

Poems on several Occasions ; con- 
sisting of Sonnets, Miscellaneous 
Pieces, &c. By J. Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

Calcutta: a Poem. With Notes. 
12mo. 5s. 

Christine, the Maid of the South 
Seas. By Miss M.R. Mitford. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Commerce. A Poem. 
Parts. cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems. By Eleanor Tatlocks. 2 vol. 
12mo. _ 9 


In Five 


RELIGION. 

The Claims of Jesus of Nazareth 
examined. A Sermon, delivered in 
the Jews Chapel, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, August 19,1810. By the 
Rev. T. Raffles. 1s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Providence and 
Government of God. By the late 
Rev. N. Cappe. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Two Discourses preached before 
the. University of Cambridge, on 
commencement Sunday, July 1, 1810; 
and a Sermon preached before the 
Society for Missions to Africa and 
the East; at their Tenth Anniversary, 
June 12, 1810. To which are added, 
Christian Researches in Asia, By 
the Rev. C. Buchanan, D.D.  8vo. 

Se 

Christian Researches in Asia; with 
Notices of the Translation of the 
Scriptures into the Oriental Lan- 
guages. By the Rev, C. Buchanan, 
D.D. 8vo. 47s. 

A Calm Inquiry into the Scripture 
Doctrine concerning the Person of 
Christ. By T.Belsham. 86vo. 14s, 

A Sermon preacied at Christ 
Church, March 90, 1811. By the 
Rey. 5. Clapham, M.A. 1s. 
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Benevolence exclusively a Christian 
Virtue. A Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, White- 
chapel, Feb..19, 1811. By the Rev. 
J. Grimwood Taylor, A. M. 1s. 6d. 

Uncorrupted Christianity unpa- 
tronized by the Great. A Discourse 
delivered at Essex-street Chapel, 
March 24, 1811, on the Deeease of 
Angustus Henry, Duke of Grafton. 
By T. Beisham. 2s. 6d. 

Edward Earl of Clarendon’s Reli- 
gion and Policy ; with a survey of the 
Power and Jurisdiction of the Pope. 
2vol. royal S8vo. 11. Is. 

Summary of the History of the 
English Church. By J. Grant, M.A. 
vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 

A Sermon on the Harmony of Reli- 
gion and Civil Polity. By R. Lloyd, 
A.M. 2s. 

A short Discourse concerning the 
Common Prayer, by way of Question 
and Answer. Kevised and corrected 
by the Rev. W. Gee. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Berkley 
Chapel, March 20, 1811. By J. A. 
Busfield, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Difference stated betwixt the 
Presbyterian Establishment and the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. J. Milne. 9s. 

Critical Reflections upon some 
important Misrepresentations con- 
tained in the Unitarian Version of 
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the New Testament. 
rance, LL. D. 5s. 
TRADE AND COMMERGE, 

An Inquiry into the State of our 
Commercial Relations with the 
Northern Powers, with Reference to 
our Trade with them under the Regu. 
lation of Licenses. 93s. 6d. 

Commerce as it was, is, and as jt 
oughtto be. 3s. 

Observations on Money, as the 
Medium of Commerce; shewing the 
present Circulating Medium of this 
Country to be defective in those Re 
quisites which a Medium of Com- 
merce ought to possess. By J. Cruik 
shank, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Journal of a Tour through several 
of the Southern Counties of Ireland, 
during the Autumn of 1809. cr. 8¥o, 
7S. 

Mr. Lawrence, author of the New 
Farmer's Calendar, &c. is preparing 
to publish a new Work, under the 
titleof ** The British Farmer's Maga- 
zine, or New Annals of Agriculture;” 
a Country Miscellany, intended to 
embrace every species of useful infor: 
mation This Work to be continued 
monthly, the first number of which 
will appear June 1; is patronised by 
persons of high rank and consequence 
in the country. 
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DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
4Admiraliy-Office, March 30. 

Lisbon, 8th of March, 1811. 

Srr,—I bave great pleasure in in- 
forming their lordships of the evacua- 
tion of the strong position the enemy 
possessed at Santarem, and that our 
army is advancing in pursuit. Lieut. 
Claxton of the Bartleur, who cont- 
mands the gun-boats in co-operation 
with the division of the army under 
Marshal Sir W. Beresford on the 
south side of the Tagus, yesterday in- 
forined me, that on the evening of the 
Sth inst. in reconnoitering under San- 
tzrem, he perceived the enemy de- 
parting; and immediately crossed, 
with the officer of the British piequet, 
ard gave the intelligence to Lord 
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Vis. Wellington He then went te 
Santarem, where he found the enemy 
had left three rough-built beats or 
pontoons, two rafts, and 12 or 14 
of their heavy cannon, the -earriages of 
which had been burnt. The army*s 
now moving on, and the boats are 
ordered to follow chem up the Tagus, 
the navigation of which is now cleared 
up to Abrantes. 1 am, &c. 

G. BERKELEY. 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Sunday Noon, April7. 

Villa Seeea, the 14th, and Louzao, 
the 16th of March, 181]. 
The enemy retired from their post- 
tion at Santarem and the neighbour- 

hood in the night of the 5th inst. 
put the British army in motion to fol- 
low them on the 6th, Their, fint 
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movements indicated an intention to 
collect « force at Thomar, and I there- 
fore marched upon that town on the 
ath, @ considerable body of troops 
formed of a pert of Marshal Sir Wm. 
Beresford’s corps under Major Gen. 
Stewart, which had crossed the Tagus 
at Abrantes, and afierwards the Ze- 
gere, and of the 4th and 6th, and part 
of the Ist divisions of infantry and 
two brigades of British cavalrv. The 
enemy, however, continued his march 
towards the Mondego, having one 
corps, the 2d, on the road of Espin- 
hel; General Loison's division on the 
road of Anciao, and the remainder of 
the army towards Pombal. These 
last were fo lowed and never lost sight 
of by the light division and the roval 
dragoons. and the Ist hussars, who 
took abeut 200 prisoners. 

On the 9th the enemy collected in 
front of Pombal the 6th corps, with 
the exception of Gen. Loison’s divi- 
sion, the 8h corps, and the 9th 
corps, aud General Montbrun’s divi- 
sion of cavalry. The hussars, which, 
with the royal dragoons and light divi- 
sion were immediately in front of the 
enenv's army, distinguished them- 
selves ina charge which they made on 
this occasion, under the command of 
Colonel Arenschildt. A detachinent 
of the 16:b light dragoons, under 
Lieutenant Weyland, near Leyria, 
made prisoners a detachment consist- 
ing of 30 dragoons; and arrived just 
in time to assist their friends, the hus- 
sats, in this charge. I could not col- 
fect a sufficient body of troops to 
commence an operation upon them, 
till the 11th. On that day the, Ist, 
Sd, 4th, 5th, and Gth, and the ‘ight 
divisions of infantry, and Gen. Pack’s 
brigade, and all the British cavalry, 
joined upon the ground immediately 
in front of the enemy, who had com- 
menced their retreat from their posi- 
tion during the night; and on the 
12th the 6th corps, with General 
Montbrun’s cavalry, took up a strong 
Position at the end of a defile between 
Redinba and Pombal, with their right 
in a wood upon the Soure river, and 
their left extending towards the high 
gtound ahove the river of Redinha. 
I attacked them in this position on 
the 12th, with the $d and 4th, and 
light divisions of infantry, and Brig. 
General Pack's brigade and the ca- 
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valry, the other troops being in re- 
serve. The troops were formed with 
great accuracy and celerity, and Lieut. 
General Spencer led the line against 
the enemy on the heights, from which 
they were immediately driven, with 
the loss of many men killed and. 
wounded, and some prisoners. Major 
General Erskine particularly men- 
tioned the conduct of the 52d regi- 
ment, and Colonel Elder's Cacadores 
in the attack of the wood; and I must 
add that [ have never seen the French 
infantry dviven from a wood in a 
more gallant style—We found the 
whole army yesterday, with the ex- 
ception of the 2d corps, which was still 
at Espinhel, in a very strong position 
at Condexia; and I observed that 
they were sending off their baggage 
by the road of Ponte de Murcetla. 
From this circumstance 1 concluded 
that Colonel Trant had not given up 
Coimbra; and that thev had been so 
pressed in their retreat that they had 
not heen able to detach troops to force 
him from the place. 1 therefore 
marched the $d division, under Major 
General Picton, through the moun- 
tzins on the enemy’s left, towards the 
only road open for their retreat; 
which had the immediate effect of 
dislodging thein from the strong posi- 
tion of Condexia; and the enemy 
encamped last night at Cazal Nova 
in the mountains, about a league 
from Condexia. We immediately 
communicated with Coimbra, and 
made prisoners a detachment of the 
the enemy's cavalry, which were upon 
the road. We found the 6th and Sth 
corps formed in a very strong position 
near Cazal Nova this morning, and 
the light division attacked and drove 
in their out-posts. But we could dis- 
lodge them from their positions only 
by movements on their flanks, which 
obliged the enemy to abandon all the 
positions they successively took in the 
mountains, and the two corps d’armée 
composing the rear guard, were flung 
back upon the main body at Miranda 
de Corvo, upon the River Esa, with 
considerable loss of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 

The result of these operations has 
been, that we have saved Coimbra 
and Upper Beira from the enemy's 
ravages, and we have opened the com- 
munication with the northern pre- 
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vinces, and obliged the enemy to take 
for their retreat the road by Ponte de 
Muréeella, in which they may be an- 
noyed hy the militia acting in security 
upon their flank, whiie the allied army 
will press upon their rear. The whole 
country, however, affords many advan- 
tageous positions to a retreating acmy, 
of which the enemy have shewn that 
thev know how to avail themselves. 

They are retreating from the coun- 
try as they entered it, in one solid 
mass ; covering their corps de armée 
in the strong positions which the 
country affords; which corps d'armée 
are closely supported by the main 
body. Before they quitted their po- 
sition they destroyed a patt of their 
capnon and ammunition; and they 
have since blown up whatever the 
horses were unable to draw away, 
They have no provisions excepting 
what they plunder. 

I am concerned to be obliged to add 
to this account that their conduct 
throughout this retreat has been 
marked by a babarity seldom equalled 
and never surpassed, Even in the 
towns of Torres Novas, Thomar, aod 
Pernes, in which the heac-quarters of 
some of the corps had been for four 
inonths, and in which the inhabitants 
had been induced by promises of good 
treatment to remain, they were plua- 
dered, and many of their houses de- 
stroyed on the night the enemy with- 
drew from their position; and they 
have since burnt every town and vil- 
lage through which they have passed. 
The Convent of Alcobaga was burnt 
by order from the French’ head-quar- 
ters. The bishop's palace, and the 
whole town of Leyria, in which Gen. 
Drcouet had had his head-quarters, 
shared the same fate; and there is not 
av inhabitant of the country, of any 
elass or description, who has had any 
dealing or communication with the 
French army, who has not had reason 
to repent of it, and to complain of 
them. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
ample of what has occurred in this 
country will teach the people of other 
nations what value they ought to place 
on such promises and assurances, as 
there is no security for life, or for any 
thing which renders life valuable, ex- 
cepting in decided resistance to the 
enemy. [ am sorry to inform your 
lordship that Badajos surrendered on 
the 11th—[Here follows the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief's high commenda 
tion of the several officers engaged, ag 
well as his staff, whom it is needless tg 
name, when all behaved so gallantly 
even the Portuguese. ] . 
(Signed) 
DowntnG-StreET, April 9, 
Oliveira d ? Hospital, March, 
The enemy suffered much more in ihe 
affair of the 15th than I was aware Of, 
when I addressed you on the i6th instant; 
the firing was not over till dark, and it 
appears that great numbers were drowned 
in attempting to ford the Ceira. The 
enemy withdrew his rear guard from that 
river in the course of the 16th; and we 
crossed it on the {7th, and had our posts 
on the Siera de Muvrcella; the enemy's 
army being in a strong position on the 
right of the Alva. They moved a part of 
heir army on that night, but still main. 
tained their position on the Alva, of which 
river they desiroyed the bridges. The 
movements which I made on the 16th, 
induced the enemy to retire from, the 
sition of Moita in the night of the 18th, 
and they have continued their retreat 
with the utmost rapidity ever since; and 
I imagine their rear guard will be at Ce- 
lorico this day. We assembled the army 
upon the Sierra de Moita on the 19th, and 
our advanced posts are this day beyond 
Pinhancos. The militia under Colonels 
Wilson and Trant, are at Fornos. We 
have taken great numbers of prisoners, 
and the enemy have continued to destroy 
their carriages and their cannon, and 
whatever would impede tleir progress, 
Soult has gone to Seville since, the fall 
of Badajos > and it is reported, that about 
3000 French troops had been seen on 
their march through Barcarota to thé 
southward _.(Signed) WELLINGTON, 


WELLINGTON, 





DowninG-Srreet, April 13. 

Goveia, March 27. 

When I found that the enemy had re- 
tired with such celerity from Moita, I 
continued the pursuit of them with the 
cavalry, and the light division under 
Major General Sir W. Erskine only, supy 
porting these troops with the 6th,and 3d 
divisions of infantry, and by the militia 
on the right of the Mondego; and I wag 
induced to halt the remainder of the 
army till the supplies, which have beea 
sent round from the Tagus to the Mon- 
dego, should arrive. This halt was the 
more desirable, as nothing could be found 
in the country, and every day’s march in- 
creasing the distance from the magazines 
on the Tagus, rendered the supply of the 
troops more difficult and precarious ; and 
the further advance of the main body for 
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afew ‘days did not appear to be necessary. 
The cavairy and light troops continued to 
aunoy the enemy’s rear, and to take pri- 
soners; and the militia under Colonel 
Wilson had an affair with a detachment 
of the enemy, on the 22d, not far from 
Célorico, in which they killed 7, wound- 
ed several, and took 15 prisoners. The 
yititia under General Silveira, also took 
some prisoners on the 25th. The enemy 
reiired to his left, the 2d corps, by Goveia, 
through the mountains, upon Guarda, 
and the remainder of the army by the 
hich road upon Celorico. They have since 
moved more troops upon Guarda, which 
position they still hold in strength. Our 
advanced guard is in front of Celorico, to- 
wards Guarda, and at Alverca, and the 3d 
division in the mountains, and occupying 
Porto Mesercilo and Prados. The allied 
troops will be collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Celorico to-morrow. Gen. Ballas- 
teros surprised Gen. Ramon on the 10th, at 
Palma, and dispersed his detachment, 
and took from him 500 prisoners. Gene- 
ral Ballasteros had since retired to Val- 
verde, and I héar that General Zayas had 
been detached from Cadiz with 6000 men, 
including 400 cavalry, to be disembarked 
at Huelva, to join General Ballasteros. 
P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
received the report of'a gallant action of 
one of our patroles. Yesterday evening, 
between Alverca and Guarda, under the 
command of Lieutenant Perse, of the 16th 
light dragoons, and Lieutenant Foster, of 
the royals, who attacked a detachment of 
the enemy's cavalry, between Alyerca 
and Guarda, and killed and wounded se- 
veral of them, and took the officer and 37 
men prisoners. The enemy have with- 
drawn from Pinhel across the Coa. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 
-_——_——————=s 
DeaTHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 
On the 28th of February last, Joan O. 
Page, Esq. of Hallowell, Massachusets, 
after a short and severe illiiess, which he 
endured with firmness and resignation. 
It is but just to the memory of this truly 
excellent and amiable man to enumerate 
some of those many virtues which were 
displayed in -his character. From his 
early life he was designated by systematic 
prudence and unremitting perseverance, 
which, renovated- by clear powers of rea- 
soning, and soundness of judgment, raised 
him to dpulence and respectability. He 
rose with a rising country, after the me- 
morable revolution, which staauped inde- 
pendence on the United States; and he 
Gave stability to the increasing prosperity 
of his particular neighbourhood. For 
Many years he was President of Hailo- 


well Bank ; of this place, in which he 
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had established himself, he was an effici- 
cieht member, and a conspicuous orna- 
ment. He stood on a deserved eminence 
in the opiniun of his countrymen, to'which 
they directed the eye of expectation, in 
the hour of difficulty or danger, and felta 
confidence in the resources of his mind, 
which were never disappointed. Mr. 
Page travelled in Europe for the restora- 
tion of his health, which, it is to be la- 
mented, no medical resort, nor change of 
climate, could reinstate. He had attained 
his 39th year, and was suddenly cut off in 
the meridian vigour of m’turity. Inchud- 
ing all the manly virtues, he possessed 
those which characterise the Christian, 
and constitute philanthropy. In ‘him 
courage was blended with moderation, and 
authority with forbearance ; he was libe- 
ral with economy, and charitable with 
discrimination. The general tenour of 
his deportment was regulated by gravity ; 
but the reserve incident to this disposi- 
tion never wrought itself into haughti- 
ness ; the occasion produced his feelings, 
and his feelings were always suited to the 
occasion. He was just-and benevolent, 
cheerful and pious. He was calm and 
temperate, and ever ready to oblige, and 
desirous to increase the happiness of 
others, where he found it existing, and 
where he saw it not, he was active to re- 
move the cause of distress and complaint. 
His benefactions were equal to his means, 
and his means were amply correspondent 
to the large méasure of his industry. In 
every sphere of civil, military, individual, 
and domestic life, he always met the ex 


‘ pectations of the number who looked up 


to him for advice and counsel, for support 
and encouragement. Such were happy to 
submit to his decisién, and glad to pay 
homage to his virtue.‘ As ason, brother, 
husband, father, friend, officer, and 
associate, he left no duty unfulfill- 
ed. With knowledge he combined recti- 
tude; with reason he united religion. 
When nature let go her hold, he expired 
tranquilly, and in his senses, His afflicted 
widow and children have sustained a loss 
which time cannot restore; but the ex- 
cellence of him for whom they grieve, 
will render his memory dear and coustant 3 
while it must, afver the first transports of 
sorrow, serve to meliorate the anguish of 
temporal separation, It may be truly 
said of this gentleman, that he lived sin- 
cerely. honovred, and died deeply de- 
plored ; and it should not be withheld, that 
the circumstances of bis death justify 
those who witnessed the impressive scene, 
in declaring, that, living, he loved his 
Saviour, atid dying, he felt and owned the 
efficacy of his atonement, and the cer 

tainty of his redemption. ; 
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ESSEX. 

VERY singular discovery has ‘been 
made at Colchester, respecting the 
sex of a servant who had lived thirty years 
in a family in that town, as house-maid 
and nurse. Having lately paid the debt 
of nature, it was discovered, on examin- 
ing the body, that the deceased had been 
‘a male. No reason is assigned for bis 
having assumed the female garb ; and he 
had never, like the Chevalier D’ Eon, ex- 
cited suspicion, or been the subject of bets 

and law-suits. 

NORFOLK. 

At the late assizes Lord Viscount Cler- 
Mont was tried for an assault on Saraa 
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A’ KINSON G. Leicester, grocer, 
Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). Aulse- 
brook T. Roliestone, miller, (Ross & Co. 
New Boswell-court), Adams J. and 
Spragg J. Great St. Thomas Apostle, sta- 
tioners, (Lamb, Aldersgate-stree 
Blackburn J. Lancaster, spirit-mer- 
chant, (Bell & Co. Bow-lane). Beard R. 
Swallow-sirect, victualler, (Stevens, Sion 
College-gardens). Blackburne T. and 
Bonner G. Y. King’s-Lynn, Norfolk, 
. merchants, (Goodwin, King’s-Lynn). B }- 
mer W. Oldham, Lancashire, grocer, 
(Hurd, Temple). Bartlett R. Kinewon, 
Warwicks hire, dealer, (Kinderley & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). Batty W. W: ikefield, cioth- 
manufacturer, (Evans, tion-garden). 
Bramley H. New City Chamb "Ss, insu- 
rance-broker, ies & Co. His 
gate-street within). Baiss W. Warmin- 
ster, and Baiss J. Fisberton-Anger, Wilts, 
coopers, (Holmes & Co. Clemeani’s-lun). 
Butters D. Queen-strect, tailor, (Rice & 
Co. Dufour’s-place), Behrends C. Artil- 
Jery-court, merchant, (Gregson & Co. 
Anzel-court). Bruford F. Crewkerne, 
Syutter-factor, (Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). 
Brewer H. Chesham Bois, wire-worker, 
(Watson, Clifferd’s-Inn). Barker W. 
Wigton, manufacturer, (Batiye, Chan- 
eery-lane). Bell J. Leyburn, woolstapler, 
(Stott, Casile-street). Bramley J. Halifax, 
merchani, (Exley & Co. Furnival’s-Inn). 
Barnett I. Shadwell, slopseller, (Howard 
& Co. Jewry-street). Builder N.S. Bris- 
— woollen-draper, (Bleasdale, New-lun). 
Collingwood W. Alnwick, scrivener, 
(Flexuey, Gray’s-Inn-square).. Chadwick 
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T. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen-many- 
factuver, (Chippendale, Serjeant’s-Inn). 
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Lumley, widow, of Saham Toney, The 
assault was sworn by the prosecutrix hep. 
self to have been of a most violent, cruel, 
aud ouirageous kind; and the evidence 
of another poor woman, and that of a sur. 
geon, went in corroboration of the s:ate. 
meut as to the bodily injury she bad there. 
by sustained. On the purt of the noble 
defendant, it was attempted to discredit 
Mrs. Lumley’s evidence aliogether, on 
the ground of its inaprob. cbitity 5 and three 
witnesses were brought forward, who se 
verally swore that they did, not think she 
was to be heheved on ter oath. Thejury 
found the defendant guilty; and gen. 
teoced him to pay fifty marks to the king, 








BANE RUPTCIES. 
23, 131i, Inciusive. 


Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


Coliett R. Leeds, grocer, (Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane). ~Cundall W. Richmond, 
schoolmaster, (Griffith, Setondaries Of. 
fice). Coley D. John-street, Adelphi, 
drugg Okiues, Newington). Camp 
bell Bb. Uppers Thames-sireet, ale and por- 
ter dealer, (Charlesly, ~Mark-lane), 
Cooke W. Liverpool, merchant, (Barrow, 
Threadneedle-street). Cooper R. Saint 
Mary-le-bone, dealer and chapman, {(Pem- 
ber, Shire-lane). Cope B. Frodsham, 
merchant, (Hathams & Co. Liverpool). 
Cormack H. Wailing-street, underwriter, 
Pasmore, Warnford-court). Coates W. 
aud Cass G. Bucklershury, wine-mer- 
chants, (Lowless & Co. St. Mildred’s-co.), 
Carson A. and Distell W. Liverpool, mer- 
chants, (Barrow, Threadneedle-street). 
Cotirel! W. Conduit-street, (Mayhew, Sy- 
mond's-Inn). Chapman W. Birmingham, 
Beafield, Hind-court).. Carter 
W. Liverpooi, merchant, Chambre, Cha- 
ple-street}. Cowley G. Bristol, stationer, 
(King, Serjeant’s-Inn). Curis E. Bristol, 
broker, (Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). 
Chamberlayne T. and Williams W. Cum- 
berland-street, coach - makers, (King, 
Castle-street). Criddle T. Wiveliscombe, 
clothier, (Ivie, Taunton). Croutd. Bridge- 
road, Lambe th, tallow-chandler, (King, 
Bedford-row). Cliff S. Bolton-le-Moors, 
muslin-manufacture r, (Windle, John-st.). 
Collett R. Leeds, grocer, (Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane). 

Delamore W. Liverpool, corn and flour 
dealer, (Windle, John-street). Delamain 
J. Kingston-upon-Hull, mere hant, (Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-Inn). Dadd S. Rochester, 
grocer, (Walker, Old Jewry). Dray J. 
Hythe, ie, ( Allcock & Co. St. Thomas- 


stationer, 
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street). “Davey J. Truro, rope-maker, 
(Tarrant, Chancery-lane). Deii T. Mac- 
clesield, silk - mauufacturer, (Sherwin, 
Great dames-street). Dunn P. Liverpool, 
saidier, (Blackstock, Paper~ buildings). 
Dewsnap J. Bell’s-buildings, glover, \Pat- 
ten, Cross-street). Dancer J. Lamb’s- 
Conduit-street, lamp-maker, (Lee, Castle- 
street). 

Franklyn J. Uppingham, RutJandshire, 
mercer, (Spencer, Lamb’s-Conduit-str.). 
Franks J. St. Mary, Lambeth, cabinet- 
maker, (Patten, Cross-street). Fenton J. 
Fenton P. and Beaver H. Manchester, 
manufacturers, (Milne & Co. Temple). 
Forster D. Basinghall-street, insurance- 
broker, (Collingwood, St. Saint Saviour’s- 
Church-yard). Flounders J. and Morley 
J. T. Huddersfield, linen-drapers, (Wil- 
liams, Red Lion-square). Fosier M. 
Hanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer, (Dews- 
berry, Condui!-street). Fitton R. Man- 
chester, dyer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Fa- 
vene P. Winchester - street, merchant, 


(Bourdillon & Co. Littie Friday-street). 


ield W. Oxford-street, fringe and trim- 
ming wanufacturer, (Cranch, Union-co.). 

Greswell T. Chester, flax-dresser, (Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings). Garraway D.W. 


‘Swansea, victualler, (Whiicombe & Co. 


Serjeants’-Inn). Graves J. Charlotte-sir. 
uphoisterer, (Butler, Newgate - street). 


_Gascoin J. Wood-sireet, Hanover-square, 


tailor, (Dawson & Co,  Saville-place). 
Green G, & 1’, Great Marlborough-street, 
tailors, (Hamilton, Tavisiock-row). Gib- 
born N. Judd-sirect, grocer, (Platt, Tan- 
field-cocrt). Gibbon R. jur. Monkwear- 
mouth, coal-fit.er, (Meggisons and Co. 
Hatton-garden). 

Howson J. Tickhill, Yorkshire, grocer, 
(King, Castle-street). Holnies T. Shef- 
field, table-knife manufacturer, (Williams 
& Co. Prince’s-street), Hill T, Clayworih, 
butcher, (Wood, Cluak-lane). Hobbs J, 
Chapel-street, timber-merchant, (Patten, 
Cross-sireet).. Hay J. and Hill J. Borough 
High-street, linen-drapers, (Stevens, Sion 
College. Gardens). Hayward T. Deal, 
shopkeeper, (Smith, Tokenhouse-yard). 
Heywood W.° Manchester, small-ware 
manufacturer, (Kent, Clifford’s - Inn). 
Harris G. Plymouth, dealer, ' (Jacobson, 
PlymouttA Humphreys J. King’s Arms- 
yard, merchant, (Seymour & Co. Marga- 
ret-street). Hamper J. High-street, ho- 
tier, (Searle, Child’s-place). Hockley J. 
Long-acre, liquo@gmerchaat, (Lee, Castle- 
street). Harishorn S. Shrewsbury, mer- 
cer, (Griffiths, Great James-street). Hack 
J. Broad-street, St. George’s in the East, 
earpenter, (Sheffield, Great Prescot-str.). 
Houghton H. King’s-Arm-yard,merchant, 
(Seymour & Co. Margaret-street).. Hail T. 
Stoke Newington, victualler, -(Collins & 
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Co. Spital-square). Hikeox J. Worthing, 
dvaper, (Lane, Lawrence Pountney-bill). 
Hopper T. Manchester, liquor-merchant, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane).. Hodgeits G. 


Kingston, dealer in corn, (Shearman, 


Hart-street). Hinton, W. Painswick, 
grocer, (Meakings, Hare-court). 

Isaacs L. and H. Portsea, slopsellers, 
(Isaacs, Bevis - marks, St. Mary - axe). 
Ingle T. Oxford-street, hosier, (Hindman, 
Dyer’s-court). Johnston A. Manchester, 
draper, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Jongh 
M. and J. Hart-street, merchants, (Den 
netis & Co. King’s-Arms-yard). JonesJ. 
Wrexham, Denbigh, maltster, (Kinderley 
& Co. Gray’s-Inn). Jones G. Rotherhithe, 
tobacconist, (Fitzgerald, Lemon-street). 
Jones §. Lanhiddel, shopkeeper, (Platt, 
Tanfield-court). Jones J. Bear-street, 
meus’-mercer, (Holmes & Co. Clemeni’s- 
Inn). 

Knighi R. Warminster, grocer, (Davies, 
Lothbury). Knight T.M, Hammersmith, 
chemist, (Lowless & Co, St. Mildred’s- 
court). 

Lacey W. Nunney, Somerset, linen- 
draper, (Davies, Lothbury), Lewis W. 
Abergavenny, cord-waiher, (Platt, Tan- 
field-court). Levi L. Plymouth, navy- 
agent, (Isaacs, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe). 
Lingard J. Manchester, cotton-merchant, 
(Heelis, Staple-Inn). | Lancashire W. 
Bath, statuary, (Longdill & Co. Gray’s- 
Inn). 

Morgan W. Neath, Glamorgan, inn- 
keeper, (Heelis, Staple-Inn).. Murdock 
R. Falmouth, shopkeéper, (Shephard & 
Co. Bedford-row). Macauley J. and Old- 
field J. Liverpool, merchants, (Walker, 
Exchequer Office). Mildrum G. Tiverton, 
draper, (Lys, Took’s-court). Morris L. 
Cardiff, merchant, (Jenkins & Co. New- 
Inn). Mildrum T. K. Totnes, linen- 
draper, (Brutton, New Milman-street). 
Maclaren P. Edgware-road, iron-founder, 
(Wilson, Staple-Inn). Medley G. College 
Hill, warehouseman, (Pearce & Son, Swi- 
thin’s-lane). : 

Nixon W. Carlisle, dyer, (Fothergill, 
Clifford’s-Inn). - Nicholls J. Lane Deiph, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, victualler, (Barbor, 
Fetter-lane). Northmore R. Bedminster, 
victualler, (Tarrant & Co. London). 

Ozilvie C. M‘Neillie W. Liverpool, 
soap-manufacturers, (Avison, Hanover- 
street). Oddie W. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Blackstock, Paper-buildings). Oddy. J. 
Leeds, clothier, (Sykes & Co. New-Inn). 

Powell T.. Malpas, Monmouth, timber- 
merchant,’ (Platt, Tanfield-court). Pat- 
terson A. T. and Maloneck J. M. Liver- 
pool, merchants, (Windle, John-street). 
Phillips G. Dezitend, Aston, umbrella- 
maker, (Bodfield, Hind-court), Parkin 
T. and Scobell T. Broad-street, merchants, 


———— 
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$60 Price of Canal, Dock, Fire-Office, Shares, &&c, 


(Palmer & Co. Copthall-court). Phillips 
H. Worthing, wine-merchant, (Hurle, 
Cloak-lane), Pyer J. and Payne J. Bris- 
tol, druggists, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Prosser H. London, mariner, (Pearce, 
Kirby-street). Price J. Rathbone-place, 
tailor, (Wortham, Castle-street). Parry 
T. Salford, cotton-spinner, (Chesshyre & 
Co. Manchester). Parry D. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Barrow, Threadneedle-street). 
,Reed J. Prendwick, dealer and chap- 
man, (Meggison & Co. Hatton-garden). 
Raworth W. Birmingham, grocer, (Hurd, 
King’s-Bench-Walks). RathbornJ.Green- 
wich, carpenter, (Pearson, Elm-court). 
Sylvester P. Wantage, Berks, tanner, 
(Russen, Crown-court). Smaliridge W. 
Ledbury, maltster, (Pewtriss, Gray’s- 
Inn). Scholes R. Darcy Lever, Lancas- 
ter, innkeeper, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s- 
Inn). Sanderson W. King-street, dealer 
and chapman, (Hizhmoor & Co. Bugh- 
lane). Stonier T. Otfley Park Mill, Staf- 
fordshire, miller, (Benbow & Co. Lin- 
coln’s-Inn). Shuttlesworth W. Dart- 
ford, victualler, (Bugby, Symond’s-Inn). 
Sherrington H. Cooper G. Cooper L. 
and Young J. Heapy, near Chorley, Lan- 
eashire, whitsters, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s- 
Inn). Stone W. Viltier’s-street, mer- 
ehant, (Cuppage & Co. Jermyn-street). 
Swallow S. Crown-court, Threadneedle 
Street, Russia broker, (Reeks, Wellclose- 
square). Sloper M. Bathwick, Somerset- 
shire, tailor, (Highmoor & Co. -Bush- 
Jane). Sharrock T. Preston, shopkeeper, 
(James, Bucklersbury). Shoosmith J. 
Petworth, saddler, (Hunt, Surrey-street). 
Spencer J. Coliyhurst, Lancashire, brewer, 
fEllis, Chancery-lane). Stooke W. St. 
Pancras, baker, (Blakelock & Co. Elm- 
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court). Scott J. Finningley, Nottins. 
ham, butcher, (Lambert, Gray’s-Inmeay 
Stapley T. Tunbridge Wells, butches, 
(Blandford, King’s-Bench-Walks), Stych 
J. Trimfarran, Carmarthen, woolstapler 
(Heelis, Staple-Inn). r 

Turnell W. Lower South-street, cor. 
dealer, (Rhodes & Co. St. James’s-walk), 
Topham T. Manchester, merchant, (Bigg, 
Hatton-garden). Thomas P. Hatfield-ct, 
sinith, (Day & Co. Lime-sireet). Turnep 
T. Walworth, buiider, (Clutton, St. Tho. 
mias’s-street). Thorne P. Tavistock; De. 
von, miller, (Davis, Essex-strect), 

Vine T. jn. Brighthelmstone, grocer, 
(Coote, Austin-friars). Venn Hy. jun, 
Walworth, upholsterer, (Ware, Blackman. 
street). . 

Whitehead J. & J. Liverpool, brewers, 
(Blackstock, Temple). Wright-©. Wol- 
verhampton, maltster, (Jesson, Wolver- 
hampton). Weston J. Liveryooi, merchant, 
(Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). ,Wilkin- 
son G, Broad-street, Wapping, sail-maker, 
(Annesley & Co. Copthall-court). WebbJ, 
Sheerness, slopselier, (Chilton, Chaneery- 
lane). Woodward J. Birmingham, hard- 
wareman, (Foulkes & Co. Southampton. 
street). Wilson T. Higham, Suffolk, 
miller, (Chapman & Co. St. Mildred’s- 
court). West R. Liverpool, timber-dea- 
ler, (Blackstock, Paper-buildings). Whit- 
worth W. Sowerby, Halifax, cotton-ma- 


nufacturer, (Cardale & Co. Gray’s-Inn), . 


Westlake J. Upper Kingstan, Ringwood, 
maltster, (Blake, Cooke’s-court, Carey- 
street). Wells W. juu. Bradford, grocer, 
(Shaw, Staple-Inn). Wilkins J. Barnet, 
(Judkin, Chifford’s-Inn). 

Young J. Frome Selwood, clothier, 
(Williams & Co, Red Lion-square), 





CANALS, 
Ashby de la Zouch, 24s. per share 
Croydon, 27/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 98/, ditto 
Huddersfield, 292. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 42/. ditto 
Leeds and Liverpool, 183/. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 
106/. ditto 
Lancaster, 251. ditto 
Peak Forest, 80/. ditto 
Rochdale, 527. ditto 
‘Phames and Medway, 75/. ditto 
Wiits aod Berks, 20/. ditto 
Worcester and Birmingham, 40/. ditto 
LOCKS, 
East Country, 751. per share 


L. Wotrg and 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


April 22, 18lt, 
London, 1264/7. per cent. 
Scrip, 23/. per cent prem. 
West-India, 1642, per cent 
Commercial Road, 136¢. ditto 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, (exclusive of the appropri-: 
ation) 166/. per share 
Grand Junction, 91. per share prem. 
Kent, 252. ditto 
South London, 1152. per share 
West Middlesex, 1081. ditto 
————— New, I1/. per share pm, 
“ INSURANCE-OFTICES. 
Atbion, 571. per share 
Globe, 11944. ditto 
Imperial, 612. ditto 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Broker. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE young wheats appear highly promising upon good. lands, and begin to 
T recover considerably upon cold and-wet grounds, owing to the late intervals of 
sunny weather. The present mildness of the spring is uncommoply favourable to 
the grasses in general, and particularly to the young clover. Hay is still scarce, 
—Pigs, with cattle in general, are um the increase. The stocks of wheat and 
barley in the country being considerable, a farther depression of the prices may be 
expected, which, it is supposed, will encourage the breeding of pigs, many years 
defective, and of course bring more pork and bacon to market. And should, as it 
js most probable, another large crop of wheat succeed, a great revolufion may be 
expected in all the necessaries of life, which may be much forwarded by large im- 
ports from Ireland, where breeding and feeding are much improved. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market :—Beef, 5s. Od. to 6s, 0d.; mutton, 5s. Od, to 
5s;9d.; veal, 6s. Od. to 7s. 0d.; pork, 5s. 8d, to 7s. Od.; lamb, 7s. Od. to 8, 4d. 


Middlesex, April 25. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


BytheWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 20, 1811. 


INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat{ Rye [Barley Wheat| Rye 
ge ata. idt & | di ls.” & Ss. s.' da. 
93. 3 33 . --| 89 31 O 
95 40 (| 36 87 53. 0) 
Y 83 49 0} 36 88 
79 43 33 82 
78 ——/| 30 Cambridge ,...| 74 
77 43 @| 28 Norfolk ......] 80 
84 30 79 
79 41 32; 3 ° re s 
.| 89 41 3] 37 «| 80 
88 39 72 
85 38 80 
87. 65 39 Westmorland... .} 94 
87 51 37 Lancaster >....| 86 
82 39 Chester ......| 20 
ic.} 90 39 , Flint ..scccqpe} 92 
90 39 1i Denbigh',.....] 91 
938 36 
94 35 26 Carnarvon ....} @5 
90 32 8 Merioneth .....| 89 
110 49 7 | Cardigan......f 96 
9G 4 36 9] 33 3)|Pembroke ..¢.| 77 
98 39 4 Carmarthen ..{104 
Glamorgan ., ..{103 

— * Gloucester ....] 92 

‘ Somerset 90 
Average of England and Wales. \|Monmouth....| 96 
Wheat 8s. 7d.; Rye 45s. 8d.; Barley Devon .......-|102 
37s. 1ld.; Oats 26s. 1d.; Beans} Cornwall 92 
42s. 108.; Pease 47s. 6d.; Oatmeal)| Dorset...+.+..| 90 
465. 8d. Hants’ ....,...3 98 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 97, to APRIL 28, 1811. 


CHRISTENED, . BURIED. 2and § - 116]60 and 70 10% 
Males 782 Males 665 2 1939 5 and 10 - 55} 70 and 80- 68 
Females 783.5 '5® | females 568 ” 10 and 20 - 35] 80 and 90 - 35 
Whereof have died under two years old 384 20 and 30 - 70/90 andlog- 5 

30 and 40 - 101 
Peck Loaf, 4s.) 1d. 45.8, 4s.8d, 45.8d: 40 and 50 - 127 
Salt, 20s, per bushel, 44d. per Lb. 50 and 60 - 13] 


Between 
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